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CHAPTER I 

THE Woodlawn Seminary for Girls was 
a great, red brick building that spread 
its many wings out under a grove of tall, old 
maples which brushed their branches across 
the eaves and flimg gay autumn leaves down 
upon the heads of the girls as they hurried 
or strolled in and out of the many doors and 
about the large twenty-acre lawn. 

Through the bright October days Wood- 
lawn was so full of girls that they were 
obliged to spill out on the grass under the 
trees when not packed away asleep in their 
little white beds in the rooms on the long 
corridors. And each and every one was 
hard at work, well settled in winter quar- 
ters; only Chapel Hall was still in a state 
of agitation, for which nobody was to 
blame. 



SUE JANE 

Chapel Hall, the wing over the Seminary 
Chapel, was the home of the "A. W." and 
the hearts of the "A. W.," which were sup- 
posed to beat as one, had been wrung two 
weeks after school opened by having to give 
up one of their members on account of the 
illness of her father, and for more than a 
week Jennie Hayes had been without a 
room-mate, waiting in fear and trembUng 
for the first new girl to come. The place in 
her room was the only vacant one in the 
school, and whomever fate sent her she would 
have to keep. It was a matter that con- 
cerned the whole "A. W.''«--this stranger 
who was to live within their gates. And at 
last the day arrived 1 

"Oh, girls, girls, my room-mate has comel" 
cried Jennie, as she rushed into Ethel's and 
Sadie's room late one afternoon and banged 
the door behind her. She flung herself down 
on the window-seat, and fairly exploded with 
laughter as the four or five girls in the room 
gathered aroimd her. 

"What 's she Uke, Jen?" asked Ella King 
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SUE JANE 

as she shook the laughing girl gently by the 
shoulder. "Stop laughing and tell us about 
her. What 's her name?" 

"Oh," gasped Jennie, "that's part of it! 
Her name is Sue Jane Sanders, and she 
comes from Sanders Ridge. When Miss 
Burge brought her up and introduced her 
to me she said she was 'pleased to get ac- 
quainted' with me. But to appreciate Sue 
Jane, you must see her. Come on over right 
nowl" 

The girls all trooped out and down the 
hall with Jennie, picking up Belle and Ma- 
bel on the way. 

"Now, girls," said Jennie as she reached 
her door, "prepare for the shock. Please 
don't giggle all at the same time. I am go- 
ing to introduce you first, Ethel, so you can 
explode as soon as possible," and a^ she 
spoke Jennie opened the door and they all 
came into the room with her. 

Oh Father Sanders, if you could have seen 

a picture of the dear little girl in the plain, 

dark blue calico dress with the white fluted 
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ruff that mother's careful fingers had pleated 
that very morning, the neat hair brushed 
back and held in place with the small bow, 
her dark eyes looking out of the corner where 
she stood — at bay — ^you would have turned 
the team right around and come back for 
her I 

How delighted you had been when you 
sold the yearling colts for four hundred dol- 
lars, and the south meadow had made so 
many more bushels of com than you had ex- 
pected, for didn't it mean that Sue Jane 
could go into the big, fine Young Ladies' 
Seminary for a whole winter of wonderful 
advantages? How mother had worked to 
get her ready, and how happy the child had 
been at the prospect before her! If you 
could have come back for and taken her home 
to her mother, you would, father; but you 
did n't know, and she stood there and faced — 
the small world that was to be hers for the 
time. 

'*This is my friend, Ethel Forbes, Miss 
Sue Jane Sanders, of Sanders Ridge," said 
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Jennie as she drew Ethel forward; and 
frightened as she was Sue Jane's little head 
bohhed and she managed to get out the 
"pleased to make your acquaintance" which 
her mother had taught her from the time she 
could toddle. But Ethel, the tall, graceful 
girl with hair piled high and waved in the 
latest style, dressed in the most charming of 
young girl clothes, dainty and refined to be- 
hold, made an effort to respond as perhaps 
her mother had taught her, — and failed. 
The giggle she could not suppress just 
giggled its silly self right into Sue Jane's 
white little face. In a panic she turned and 
fled down the hall and the others, sheeplike, 
followed her, and when the door to her room 
closed a wild gust of laughter could be 
heard. 

Only one girl had been left to face the 
stranger. Ella King's gentle blue eyes 
stared after the girls in distress, but in a 
moment she turned to Sue Jane, who was 
leaning against her trunk with her face in 
her hands. She put her arm around the 
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shaking shoulders and sat down beside the 
child. 

"Oh, please don't mind them, Sue Jane," 
she pleaded. "They are not really rude — 
they just — ^they are just silly." 

"I — I don't know what they are laughing 
at," sobbed Sue Jane. **Is it because they 
are grown-up ladies and I 'm just a little 
girl? Maybe I should not have spoken to 
Miss Ethel until she said she was pleased to 
make my acquaintance." 

"You are just a little lady. Sue Jane; and 
Ethel 's only a child, to judge by the way she 
acts, so don't mind her and forgive the others 
too. Now finish your unpacking and I will 
come and take you down to supper," and 
Ella smiled so sweetly that Sue Jane shook 
the tears out of her eyes and smiled her own 
quiet little smile. 

What Ella said to the girls in Ethel's room 

must have been both vigorous and forceful, 

for they came to supper with thoughtful 

faces, and Jennie took the pains to walk 
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down the dining-room by the side of her new 
room-mate. 

But it was a new child that finally fell 
asleep in the little white bed in a comer of 
Chapel Hall, for Sue Jane had inherited a 
goodly share of shrewd common sense from 
Father Sanders, as well as her gentle ways 
from mother. She saw plainly the differ- 
ence between herself and these other girls, 
in fact between herself and all the girls. 
Could she ever be friends with them? 
Should she give up and go home? 

No, she decided, she would stick it out and 
make them respect her; as of course they 
could not love her. She would work hard, 
learn all she could, and try to be as good and 
happy as she knew father and mother wanted 
her to be. She would try to keep out of 
Jennie's way, and not to worry her by be- 
ing in the room while she was there. She 
would be as polite as she could to all the 
others — ^and keep out of the way. The 

^Tkeep out of the way'' was the hardest 
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thought for the delicately eared for liLtle 
girl, who had been the light of the household 
of little brothers and father and mother ; but 
Sue Jane had pride in plenty and some of 
it was up in arms. 

And so for a few days Sue Jane was very 
pohte to the "A. W.," and the "A. W.," un- 
der promise to Ella, was very polite to Sue 
Jane — then completely forgot her. Jennie 
rushed in and out of the room and soon 
learned that it was safe to throw her things 
around promiscuously, for Sue Jane could 
be depended upon to keep the room in such 
apple-pie order that Miss Burge always left 
them a white star sticking on the pincushion, 
her mark for a perfectly satisfactory room. 
Jennie almost always forgot to thank Sue 
Jane for doing her share of the work, was 
good-naturedly kind to her, but saw very 
little of her, as Sadie's and Ethel's room was 
more attractive to her than her own. 

Ella King was the only person who really 
offered the lonely girl companionship, but 
Ella was busy and at times very much taken 
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up with her duties as president of the Senior 
class. So it was only occasionally that she 
found time to come in and curl up on Sue 
Jane's bed while Sue Jane sat by the table 
and beamed on her, lavishing all the pent-up 
love upon tlie only friendly spirit ia her little 
circle. 

None of the girls disliked the child, they 
only forgot her except when they were in a 
hurry to get some trifling favor done; then 
it was always Sue Jane who could button a 
waist quickly or lend shoe polish, even at 
times apply it for some over-rushed girl. 
She kept bandages for Mabel's delicate 
throat always ready, and Sadie always came 
to her for needles and thread and repairs. 
They grew to regard her as one of the cer- 
tain quantities in their life, and instinctively 
turned to her in emergencies as they had to 
their mothers at home. And what a wealth 
of mothering Sue Jane kept in her heart for 
them; only she was too proud to offer it! 

Ethel alone held aloof at all times. The 

sharp reproof she had received from Ella for 
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her first encounter with Sue Jane rankled 
in her mind^ and she persisted in blaming 
Sue Jane for it. She never lost an oppor- 
tunity to tease the child and never failed to 
bob her head when she met her in the hall, in 
exact imitation of Sue Janets little salutation. 

But from all her trials Sue Jane had one 
refuge; her lessons. Her teachers soon be- 
gan to look forward to the hour for Sue 
Jane to come. She was so bright and ap- 
preciative that to look into her face toned up 
jaded nerves and made the going on with 
the day's duties possible. And Sue Jane 
had such a keen sense of the ridiculous that 
her bright eyes often brought a smile in- 
stead of a reproof for Ethel's laborious 
translation of Caesar's many marchings and 
counter-marchings, which she always man- 
aged to get exactly backwards. Her rhet- 
oric papers were quaint and original, and 
always well expressed. 

In fact, in the school-room itself Sue 
Jaee was a shining light; it was only when 
under the, shadow of the "A. W." that she 
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was at all subdued. The "A. W/' collec- 
tively was very much like an over-dressed 
child at a party, who takes its fine clothes 
too seriously to have really a good time. 

This was the second year of the august so- 
ciety and up to the present no one had been 
able to elicit a word from any one of the eight 
as to the significance of the tiny gold pins, 
with their interlaced blue letters, which were 
always pinned on the left side, right over 
their hearts. Sue Jane held the symbols in 
such respect and awe that she even hesitated 
to touch Jennie's in putting things to rights ; 
and in her veneration Sue Jane was not 
alone, for most of Woodlawn felt the same 
way about the Chapel Hall dwellers. There 
were other clubs, but the *'A. W." claimed 
superiority by their very attitude. 

But the time was coming for the "A. W." 
to be well shaken up, and it arrived with 
dramatic effect. One morning it was ru- 
mored that the gardener's wife had the 
smallpox, and when two doctors arrived at 
the close of school and spent the afternoon 
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in vaccinating aU the hundred and fifty gu-ls, 
the rumor became a certainty. A panic al- 
most ensued, for a number of the girls had 
met the woman only a few days before on 
the lawn; and it became "the thing" to be 
frightened and talk about "pesthouses" and 
"quarantine" and "guards," and all such 
horrors. The whole school found itself 
holding its breath for days; and then, as 
nothing happened, it forgot its fright and 
went on with its multitudinous duties. 

Then the bolt descended upon the proud 
"A. W." and well-nigh tore down its foun- 
dations. It happened to be Saturday night, 
and the girls were all assembled in Jennie's 
room for a jolly time over a box of candy 
that had come to Belle from home during 
the day. Sue Jane spent her Saturday 
evenings in the library or in Miss Surge's 
room, where she was always welcome, and 
as it never occurred to the "A. W." to invite 
her to any of their frolics, they always had 
her tidy room to themselves. They were 
sitting on the beds and trunks and the floor 
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when Sadie came into the room with her face 
as white as a sheet. 

*'Girls," she gasped; "Ethel, she 's — she 's 
got the smallpox! Oh, oh, what shall I do? 
I Ve been with her all day — and so have the 
rest of you. They '11 take us all to the *pest- 
house'=— we 'U all die," and with a sob she 
sank on the floor. 

Consternation reigned. The girls were 
afraid to leave the room and pass Ethel's 
door. They were afraid to go to Miss 
Burge and tell for fear they would be imme- 
diately consigned to some horrible place and 
"guarded." 

"Oh," moaned Belle, "it is such a disgrace 
to have smallpox — " 

"And it ruins your looks — marks you up 
for life; I just can't stand to have it," cried 
Mabel, wringing her hands. 

"Oh, poor Ethel too," sobbed Sadie; 
"she '11 die there all by herself. I just can't 
go back to herl" 

"We '11 have to tell somebody that she 's 
sick," said EUa, "right away. I'll 
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'*No, no/' cried Sadie, "I promised Ethel 
we would n't tell, and she is going to dress in 
the night and crawl out the window and go 
home on the early train. She will get home 
by noon, and she wants to die at home/' 

"Maybe she '11 die to-night in the room all 
by herself — ^but I 'm afraid to go near her," 
Sadie wailed on to herself. 

In their excitement they had not noticed 
that Sue Jane had come back for a book she 
had left and had been standing as horror- 
stricken as the rest of them. 

"Oh," she gasped, "I am going to go and 
help her get off. If she has to go or to die, 
I am going with her. She can't stay there 
alone and then go off in the night by herself. 
I am going right in there now." As she 
spoke Sue Jane turned to the door, and the 
girls all watched her with white and stricken 
faces. To them she was walking into the 
jaws of death or some worse horror. 

And with her head in the air and a very 
shaky sort of a smile Sue Jane opened 
Ethel's door, and for the first time crossed 
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the threshold of her tormentor. Ethel lay 
huddled up on the bed with a livid face all 
splotched with bright red, ugly marks. She 
was moaning with terror and fever. Sue 
Jane walked up to the bed and put her hand 
on the pillow. 

"I 'm here, Ethel," she said ; "I Ve come 
to help you get home. I can pack up for 
you and help you dress — ^and I 'm going with 
you.'' 

"Oh, Sue Jane — and I Ve been so mean 
to you," wailed Ethel. "I don't want you to 
catch it, too — ^but I am so sick, oh I am so 
sick I Water 1" 

Now Miss Burge Kad intended to ask Sue 
Jane to go for a walk vdth her on Simday 
afternoon, and as she was passing the hall 
she came down to the room to see her or leave 
a message for her. As she knocked on the 
door she heard Sadie sob out in an agonized 
voice: 

"Girls, if Ethel dies to-night before she 
gets away, we'll have to tell — and then 
they 'U lock us all up. Oh, what shall we 
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do?" and a chorus of wails answered her. 

Opening the door hastily Miss Burge soon 
discovered the truth from the frightened 
girls, and in a moment was on her way to 
Ethel's room. There she found Sue Jane 
putting on Ethel's shoes and stockings, while 
the sick girl leaned against the pillow. 

It took Miss Burge's practised eye only a 
moment to see that Ethel's complaint was 
no more serious than a severe attack of the 
hives, brought on most likely by another of 
the "home" candy boxes. Miss Burge had 
been keeping house for and nursing Wood- 
lawn girls for fifteen years and she knew all 
the after-efi^ects of candy boxes at a glance. 

"There now, Ethel child, you haven't a 
sign of smallpox," she hastened to say. 
"Let me put you back in bed and give you a 
good drink of hot water and then bathe the 
places with soda water. You will be well by 
morning, I think. Sue Jane, please go tell 
the other girls that Ethel only has a case of 
hives, and tell Sadie to come and help me 
with her." 
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In a moment Sue Jane stood in the midst 
of the frightened girls, and her face was 
white but radiant as she said with a smile, 
"Girls, Miss Burge says that Ethel only has 
the hives — ^not smallpox — and I — '* then 
with a funny little sigh Sue Jane fell to the 
floor limp and white. 

And it was more than an hour before Miss 
Burge left her in her little bed with Jennie 
sitting at the foot and Ella by her pil- 
low. 

"Sue Jane," whispered her room-mate in 
a husky voice, "can you ever forgive us for 
not knowing how fine you were? You are 
brave and— good— and forgiving— and we— 
we are just cowards — and — " 

"Oh, no, Jennie, please don't say that. I 
— I — '' Sue Jane's weak little voice wav- 
ered. 

"Well, let us say that you are a darling 
girl," said Ella, as she slipped her arm un- 
der Sue Jane's head and hugged the pale 
little face up against her shoulder. "And, 
Sue Jane, we named our club the *A. W.' 
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and called ourselves the 'all winners/ because 
we expected to do and he so much in the 
school. You Ve beaten us at everything, at 
being a scholar and a friend — ^and a lady — 
and now at being a Christian. The only 
way for us to *win' anything is to *win' you. 
We all want you to be one of us — if you are 
willing.'* 

"Oh, Ella," said Sue Jane with a happy 
little sob. *'It was beginning to hurt me so 
not to be let to love all of you — can I now, 
as much as I want to?" 

"Sue Jtane," said Jennie, as she reached 
over and pinned the neck of Sue Jane's 
ridiculously prim little nighty together with 
her own "A. W." pin, "by acclamation you 
are one of us. And I for one am going to 
vote that we make 'happy to make your ac- 
quaintance' our motto, and if ever a new girl 
in this school lacks for attention may the 
*A. W.' hang its head in shame; as it has 
been doing now for two hours over in Belle's 
room." 

And, Father Sanders, out in your fields 
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over on Sanders Ridge, if you had known 
all the circumstances, would n't you be glad 
that the little world Sue Jane had faced — 
at bav — was now her own? 
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CHAPTER II 

AND how the autumn days at Woodlawn 
did fly, with Sue Jane Sanders the 
busiest bee in the **A. W." hive. Thanks- 
giving came and passed and Founder's Day 
on December the tenth was upon them, with 
its responsibilities and pleasures. No holi- 
day ever came to Woodlawn that equalled 
by half the great Founder's Day, and every 
section of the school was on its mettle to do 
its part of the honors. Every year the day 
was celebrated in a new way. This year it 
had been decided to have an elaborate din- 
ner for the girls, and then to ask a number 
of patrons and friends of Woodlawn to come 
in at seven o'clock to an entertainment, to be 
arranged by groups of the girls and kept as a 
secret from each other and the guests. The 
girls had been grouped in their usual sec- 
tions, decided, as always, by the corridors 
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or wings in which they lived; and, as usual, 
the rivalry between the sections was at an 
acute state. Each section represented a 
hive of buzzing, important, and very secre- 
tive bees, and the "A. W." was the busiest 
hive of all. 

"Girls, what shall we do? We just can't 
stand to have the 'S, C. R.,' over on the 
North corridor, beat us ; and have you heard 
what the East wing girls are going to have?" 
and as Ella spoke she glanced around the 
room at the girls who occupied bed and 
chairs and spilled over onto the floor. 

"Don't tell us, don't tell usl" they all 
chorused; and Ethel added in a tone of de- 
spair, "There 's not an idea among us." 

"I have a vision of the 'A. W.' looking like 
nothing and acting like nothing on Foun- 
der's Day if somebody doesn't sprout an 
idea for us pretty quick," said Gertrude. 
"And to encourage you I will tell you that I 
found out by accident that the Library Hall 
girls are going to have a mock wedding — 
bridesmaids, flowers, and all. It is going to 
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be lovely, and Blanche Wills is the bride. 
Won't she be beautiful?" 

"Oh, oh — ^how grand 1" Kate positively 
wailed. **And to think — " 

*'Girls," said Sue Jane, her eyes shining 
with excitement as she woimd the little curl 
at the end of her long plait around her 
finger, a gesture she always employed in 
times of highest pressure, "I had an idea 
last night after I went to bed, and — *^ 

"Well, why didn't you tell us sooner. 
Miss Honey-bunch, and not let us sprain 
our brains beyond recovery?" asked Ethel, 
as she tipped Sue Jane ofi^ her perdb on a 
fraction of Sadie's chair, but caught her be- 
fore she descended upon Grcrtrude. 

Ethel had found out that Sue Jane's 
father called her the quaint little country 
name and often did it herself, not allowing 
any one else to call Sue Jane by it. It 
pleased the child beyond measure and she al- 
ways snuggled to Ethel when she used it. 

"Yes, Sue Jane, why — " but Sue Jane in- 
terrupted Ella as she scrambled to her feet. 
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"I didn't tell you sooner because you 
kept on talking about what the others were 
going to have, and I could n't get a word in ; 
and besides — I didn't know — 'whether it 
would do for a plan — " 

"Tell away. Sue Jane child, and don't in- 
troduce the plan with so much lack of con- 
fidence," said Gertrude from the floor. 

"Well, when I was studying my English 
history yesterday, I read how Queen Eliza- 
beth used to take all her minstrels and acro- 
bats and dwarfs and things to go and visit 
some of her nobles, and she would have them 
give entertainments to the people on the es- 
tates she was visiting. Let 's call our enter- 
tainment *A visit of Queen Bess to Wood- 
lawn,' and Ella can be the queen, and the 
rest of you do and act things. You can 
come into the recreation hall in a procession 
and — don't you see how beautiful it will be?" 
and Sue Jane paused for breath. 

"Sue Jane, you are a genius," said Ethel 
solemnly, after they had all sat for a mo- 
ment spellbound at the beauty and appro- 
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priateness of the *'plan." "Somebody get a 
pencil and paper and let 's begin to decide 
who will do what, and when, and how." 

"And the costumes — ^they will be lovely; 
but we have very little time. We must 
hurry," said Sadie, who always had an eye to 
the ways and means of things. 

*'There 's a book in the library with all 
about costumes in different times ; I 'U go 
get it," said Sue Jane, turning to the door. 

"No, you stay here, Bunch," said Ethel, 
grasping the end of the curl, "let some of 
these uninspired ones get the book ; we need 
you to think with." 

"That means me to go,'' said Gertrude, 
and she disappeared, followed by a laugh. 

"Now, Sue Jane, you got as far as Ella 
for queen — go on and give us more thinks," 
said Ethel, and they all settled down to busi- 
ness with their eyes fixed on Sue Jane, who 
still stood in the middle of the floor. 

"Ohl" said Sue Jane, "all of you know 
what will be best. But would n't it be fine 
if you could find some old story told of that 
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time and recite it, Ethel? Oh, oh, I know I 
You be Sir Walter Raleigh and somebody 
be an Indian you brought home from 
America to show the queen. You can recite 
about Minnehaha — " 

"Oh, glorious, glorious 1 I '11 begin right 
now to learn the poem, and I can get little 
Miss Gk)odall to help make my costume — 
long cloak and plume in my hat — can't you 
see me?" and Ethel stood up with her hand 
at her side and made a sweeping courtesy, 
which brought a hearty hand-clap from the 
audience. 

"And Sadie can sing. She can carry her 
guitar too, and maybe learn an old English 
ballad," Ella said, beginning to help Sue 
Jane with her "thinks." 

"Yes, the minstrels' costumes can be made 
so picturesque! No, we ought to have two 
minstrels, for they sang in sort of a story 
form so much then, when one would answer 
the other — Gertrude's voice goes so well 
with Sadie's," said Sue Jane thoughtfully. 
She seemed to be seeing the procession in her 
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mind's eye and working out the details as she 
spoke. 

"And Kate and Belle/' suggested Ella. 
"What 's for them?" 

"Why," said Sue Jane, "Belle is tall and 
she can be the host to receive the queen and 
make her a speech, and Kate can be his lady, 
and Jen the page, and — and — " 

"There 's the lunch bell! Don't anybody 
be latel" said Kate, who was the general 
timekeeper for the whole "A. W." 

"But, Sue Jane," called Ella, as they all 
began to troop down the hall, "you — ^what 
are you going to be?" 

"Well, I hadn't thought about that," 
answered Sue Jane over her shoulder. 
"Why not the Indian?" and they all laughed 
at the picture of little Sue Jane as the im- 
pressive red man. 

And for the next few days Chapel Hall, 
the haunt of the "A. W.," presented a 
busy scene from morning until night. Ev- 
ery spare minute the girls spent on the mak- 
ing of their costumes, and Miss Goodall, the 
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niece of the housekeeper, came and went con- 
stantly with gaily colored and most mysteri- 
ous-looking bundles in her arms. 

Just three days before the eventful day 
they were all up in the tower, late in the 
afternoon, sewing for dear life on Sadie's 
long red cloak, and helping Sir Walter 
make a pair of top boots out of brown can- 
ton flannel, when Ella laid down a piece of 
red cord on which she was putting a tassel, 
and said: 

"Girls, I don't feel good about Sue 
Jane's being an Indian at all. She does n't 
like the idea, though she tries to make 
herself. She is too little for one thing, and 
it is so ugly to paint up. She thought it 
all up and planned something lovely for 
each of us, and, as usual, we never tried to 
think of her. I am ashamed of us, every 
one, and of myself most of all." 

**Oh," said Sadie, "isn't that too bad? 
We must plan something. I wish she could 
sing; then I would trade with her," and they 
all knew that the minstrel's heart would 
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break if it failed to beat under that scarlet 
cloak; but Sadie meant what she said. 

"She wouldn't let you; and another 
thing, Sue Jane really can't do anything — 
that is, I mean, she does n't take any kind 
of lessons, like singing or playing or elocu- 
tion. She has more sense than all of us put 
together, but — " 

*'We must think of something — I just 
won't be anything if Sue Jane can't be just 
as attractive as anybody else," said Ethel, 
with a pained determination in her voice. 

They all sat crestfallen and miserable. 
Only a few short months ago the little coun- 
try girl had come in from Sanders Ridge 
and crept timidly into the sacred circle of 
the "A. W.," which had received her with 
anything but cordiality. And just lately, 
one by one, they had all waked up to find 
that the "snug-comer" of each heart was 
occupied by that same gentle, though cour- 
ageous, yoimg stranger. Sue Jane's per- 
sonality had carried off the blue print 
dresses and the unstylish pigtail braids with 
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a flourish, though Sue Jane herself was de- 
liciously unconscious of her triumph in 
friend making. 

However, it happened that their worries 
over the small Indian were to be cured be- 
fore the setting of another sun. Another 
quirk in Sue Jane's disposition made its ap- 
pearance and was poimced upon immedi- 
ately. 

"Come, quick; come, quick, Ethel T' whis- 
pered Ella excitedly, as she drew Ethel into 
her room just after breakfast the next morn- 
ing. "Stand here and listen. Don't make 
any noise !" 

Over by the window Sue Jane sat with 
a piece of bread in her hand, which she was 
crumbling on the window sUl. Outside, in 
a tall tree, were perched a number of birds 
— ^a robin or two, a busy jay, and a flock of 
little sparrows. And Sue Jane was hold- 
ing an animated conversation with them. 
She was chattering with the sparrows one 
second, and chirruping to the robin the next, 
and scolding back at the blue jay with all 
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Utr might. Each bird caU, as it trilled off 
her tongue, was as liquid and sweet as the 
bird's own, and every minute or two she 
would puzzle them with a few sweet mock- 
ingbird notes, for that feathered friend was 
far South just then. 

Ethel seized Ella and dragged her down 
to her room by main force. *T)on't you 
see her as Queen Elizabeth's dwarf dressed 
up like a bird?'* she panted. "Wcm't she be 
lovely? We can make her a tail and wings 
out of wire and pillow slips — and borrow 
all the white plumes in school — and Sadie 
can lead her by a blue ribbon. You tell her 
while I tell all the others before the bell 
rings.'* 

If the Chapel Hall had buzzed before, 
it fairly bumbled the two days before Foun- 
der's. The bursts of giggles and showers of 
smiles which followed the "A. W." kept the 
rest of the school at fever heat. Even Miss 
Burge was seen to stop and whisper to Ethel 
and then shake with laughter. Miss Good- 
all suddenly assumed a most important man- 
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ner, borrowed a striped blanket from the 
West wing, and refused to answer questions. 

Then the eventful night arrived, and the 
delightful dinner scarcely caused a comment 
as a general excitement seemed to take the 
place of the usual appetites. As each table 
was dismissed, the gdrls scurried to their 
rooms as fast as possible. 

Promptly at seven o'clock the guests be- 
gan to arrive and were seated with the 
faculty, at one end of the long hall, by two 
solemn seniors in caps and gowns. A large 
open space was left at the other end, out of 
which the North corridor led, and reflectors 
were put on the lamps to throw the light at 
the right angle. 

The bell struck three times, and for five 
minutes the audience waited, then to a tink- 
ling tune played on a mandolin ten dainty 
Japanese maidens with boughs of very real- 
looking, tissue-paper cheery blossoms en- 
tered and wreathed and woimd themselves 
over the polished floor in a quaint dance. At 

sudden pauses in the tinkle-tinkle they all 
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dropped quickly to the floor and made them- 
selves into huge butterflies with the sleeves 
of their bright kimonos. The applause, as 
they suddenly filed out with backward bows 
and daintily wafted kisses, was most appre- 
ciative. The "S. C. R." had done them- 
selves proud. 

Strains of the wedding march announced 
the advent of the Library Hallites and the 
lovely bride and her maids brought out gasps 
of admiration, though the elegant evening 
attire of the groom was slightly queered by 
the long black skirt that necessarily took the 
place of the conventional trousers. 

The East Wing's ofi^ering was a really de- 
lightful little pantomime rendering of scenes 
from the "Courtship of Miles Standish," 
though Miles's wooden sword hampered his 
movements to an alarming extent and John 
Alden's paper collar tore half in two up the 
back at a very inopportune moment. 

The girls from West Wing gave a very 
lovely flower drill, and the second floor 
South presented very well some smart char- 
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ades. And then came the last numher on 
the program— by the Chapel Hall "A. W/' 

First, the porter set the tall, carved arm- 
chair from the side hall in front of the velvet 
curtains of the bay window at the end of the 
hall, and then retired. A soft strain of mu- 
sic from a guitar was heard from behind the 
door, which opened to admit Queen Bess 
and Mine Host and Lady, who came slowly 
across the hall to the throne chair, preceded 
by the gorgeous page. The queen was 
seated with great ceremony, and then Mine 
Host turned and introduced Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who came through a side door. The 
tall, gorgeous Indian who accompanied him 
created a sensation, and it was only after he 
had been standing by the queen dimng Sir 
Walter's telling of the lovely story of Min- 
nehaha that "he" was discovered to be slen- 
der Miss Groodall, who was helping out the 
"A. W." 

The advent of the minstrels was greeted 
with delight. 

"And it is said. Sir Minstrel, that you 
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have a most wondrous dwarf in your com- 
pany. Bring it hither/' commanded the 
queen, with a wave of her scepter. 

Sadie disappeared for a moment and then 
came leading a fluffy, white bird that only 
came to her shoulders. It hopped along on 
its yellow cambric feet, and stretched its 
downy cotton wings and craned its white 
neck first to the right and then to the left. 
A ripple of delight ran over the audience; 
but when the bird, after a funny little bob of 
a bow, hopped in front of the throne and be- 
gan soft twitterings and chirpings, the 
listeners were very still. 

The minstrel began a very low accompani- 
ment while the bird sang. A liquid mock- 
ingbird call cajoled and fluted and piped, 
answered by the twittering of sparrows and 
the robin's cheerful note. At one time they 
all seemed to sing a little tune, and then 
they chattered and finally died away in the 
distance with a burring note on the guitar. 
Another little bob, and with a wobbly flap 
of her wings the bird retired behind Sir 
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Walter and the Indian. How they clapped, 
and clapped, and laughed, and even called 
to the bird who at last crept under the In- 
dian's blanket! Queen Bess herself had to 
lead her out for a few more chirps. 

Then the lights flashed up and all the girls 
crowded around Sue Jane, who beamed out 
at them from under her topknot of white 
plumes with the greatest delight. The 
bride gave her an embrace that tangled her 
up in yards of tulle, and Miles Standish 
crushed one wing with a hug. It was the 
groom and the tallest Japanese maiden 
who finally led her around the hall in 
the grand march, and Sue Jane hopped 
along, bubbling over with the fun of it 
all. 

Father and Mother Sanders, out across 
the Harpeth Valley, I wish you could have 
seen the darling little thing! Sue Jane 
Sanders of Sanders Ridge was the hit of 
that Founder's Day. 

"Sue Jane," said Ella, in their room, 
after the bell had rung, "how do you do it?" 
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"Why, I just listen to the birds and 
try—" 

"Not that, you precious little goose-bird. 
How do you be you? You are as good as 
gold — and you — ^you are just a genius, as 
Miss Coman said when I told her you 
thought it all up. But, go to bed — ^it is n't 
what you do. Sue Jane, it 's just that you 
are—ii—'\A\:r 
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CHAPTER III 

CHRISTMAS comes to Woodlawn with 
a great and deep peace. The red 
brick wings shut their green shutter-eyes all 
up and down the corridors and the little 
white beds are smooth and empty while the 
bare, old maple boughs knock and groan 
against the eaves in sheer lonesomeness for 
the girls, all at home rejoicing with their re- 
spective families. But the day after New 
Year is the day for Woodlawn's awakening 
and each train that comes to the city brings 
bunches of brown frocked girls, with faces 
eager with greetings. It was good to go 
home the week before the holidays, but — 

"Why, Sue Jane, you dear thing! You 
are just to sweet for words in that Teter 
Thomson' middy! I am so glad to see 
you," and Ella first hugged, then kissed, and 
then swung Sue Jane around in a circle. 
"What time did you come? My train was 
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late. Wasn't it just the best Christmas 
ever?" 

"Oh, I am so glad to see you, Ella, so 
glady, so glady! Home was lovely — ^but I 
missed the girls dreadfully. Father drove 
me in from the Ridge this morning, and I 
have been here all day getting our room 
straightened out. Was n't it lovely of the 
girls to move around and let me room with 
you? I am so happy — so happy that I — oh, 
there 's Ethel !" and as she spoke Sue Jane 
seized Ella's hand and they flew down the 
corridor and were both speedily swallowed 
up in the embraces of a brown coat and a 
huge brown hat very much awry. 

"Girls, girls, it is good to see you," gasped 
Ethel over Ella's shoulder ; "but let me look 
at Sue Jane. Why, Sue Jane, you are too 
swell to live. I refuse to room on the cor- 
ridor with you. Stand over there and let 
me take you in," and Ethel drew Ella with 
her to a little distance, and they both re- 
garded Sue Jane with beaming eyes. 

Sue Jane blushed to the roots of her hair 
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and laughed with pleased embarrassment. 
Could this have been the little country girl 
from Sanders Ridge that had landed in the 
midst of the "A. W.," in Chapel Hall just 
three months earlier ? This trim, neat, styl- 
ish little figure in the blue serge suit, cut on 
the much-to-be-desired middy modification 
of the mysteriously named style of "Peter 
Thomson." Could she have been the same 
little blue-print child with the white linen 
frill? 

Something made Ella draw her close and 
say, "You are the sweetest thing in school. 
Sue Jane — ^but I miss the little blue dresses, 
and the frills your mother makes." Was 
the something the memory of the time they 
had all stood and stared at the little fright- 
ened new-comer and almost broken her con- 
fiding heart by their cool reception and 
treatment of her? But Sue Jane had won 
— and Sue Jane was the core of the green 
apple that the "A. W." thought was a full- 
fledged heart. 

"What do you think. Sue Jane?" said 
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Ethel. "I found one of your little hand- 
made frills in my hox and showed it to my 
mother, and she was delighted with it. I 
tried it on, and all the girls at home are wild 
about them, and are making them and wear- 
ing them instead of niching. They call 
them *Sue Janes,' and they are the thing. 
I had a set made for each one of us and 
brought them as presents." 

"Why, Ethel, how lovely that you like 
them I Of course I meant to go on wearing 
my blue dresses and the frills for every day, 
but mother gave me the money to buy some 
ruchmg to go in my new dress." 

"Don't you dare buy it* I have a frill in 
my new middy and one for each of the 
others. But your new dress is prettier than 
mine. My! what lovely embroidered stars! 
It is old Teter' all right, with the new middy 
cut." As Ethel talked she had led the giris 
into her room and had been taking off her 
hat. 

"Yes, I like them," answered Sue Jane. 
"Mother embroidered them and made the 
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suit for my Christmas present. I sent off 
for the pattern and I am glad you think it is 
just right. My brothers could n't get over 
calling the dress a Teter Thomson.' Why 
do you suppose it is called that?" 

*'Oh, a man in Philadelphia by that name 
had the first ones made in his store; just as, 
by the same token we are all going to be 
wearing *Sue Janes/ When people think 
up and make pretty things I think they 
ought to be named for them." 

*'Well, you come over to my room and I 
will give you a slice of 'Ella King' cake. I 
put in everything I could find in the store- 
room to make it good — ^and wait till you 
taste," said Ella, and without further urg- 
ing they started down the corridor. But in 
a moment there was a scene of confusion con- 
founded, for the rest of the *'A. W." had 
arrived, suitcases in hand, and there was a 
grand rush of greetings. And as Sue Jane 
was enfolded in turn in each embrace the 
"Peter middy" was welcomed enthusiasti- 
cally. 
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"And," said Mabel, "did all of you notice 
that the tops of Sue Jane's shoes have at 
last disappeared?" 

Mabel had hit the very point of the joy 
of Sue Jane over the little dress. Could 
mother have known what a hard thing it had 
been to Sue Jane to be the only girl of the 
"A. W." with shoe tops showing? If she 
had she would have come in from Sanders 
Ridge and ripped out the hems and relieved 
the strain, which was the first thing she did 
when Sue Jane explained the situation to 
her on the first morning of her arrival home 
for the holidays. 

The reunion and settling down to work of 
the girls in the Seminary occupied the usual 
few days, and then things were soon in run- 
ning order. Miss Burge declared that the 
girls on her hall had never been so good be- 
fore, and the "A. W." smiled to its selves. 
They intended to win the section honor 
which was given to tbe corridor or hall in 
all the school that attained the highest aver- 
L age in their classes and could show the clean- 
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est record in neatness, promptness, and 
punctuality, to say nothing of deportment, 
which alone was to count as fifty per cent, 
in the contest. Was not the "A. W.*' a 
club formed of the most choice spirits in the 
school, and must it not stand for superiority 
in all things? The "A. W/' thought so; 
but not for worlds would they seem to vaunt 
their thoughts. The name, **A11 Winners,'' 
was always to be a state secret, pledged by 
the most binding promises. 

And the delightful part of the "A. W." 
was the nearness of each member to the other. 
The girls really had seemed to make the 
relation ideal in a way, and without doubt 
helpful to them all. And with a common 
aim in view each and every one looked out 
for the individual failings of all the others, 
and, if possible, filled in the gaps. 

Sue Jane never failed to go into Ethel's 
and Sadie's room and look around for stray 
garments and toilet articles in the fifteen 
minutes of "good-night visiting" that Miss 
Surge allowed them. Ella heard Belle's 
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algebra every afternoon, and they all 
listened entranced while Mabel practised 
her elocution, even though they had to hear 
the imitation of ten different toned bells 
at least a dozen times each day, and tell each 
day which bell was which. Ella's set of 
hand-painted plates was in danger of being 
worn out by handling, and the anxiety of 
the whole "A. W/' on the firing days, as 
each was submitted to the baking ordeal, 
was something of a strain ; though ultimately 
relieved by the most intense joy as the 
finished treasure was passed from hand to 
hand to see if each gold band was perfect 
and each rose in the same position. 

So the weeks flew by on wings — every- 
body busy and happy, and everybody doing 
her best. And the tragedy of it all was that 
disgrace should have befallen Sue Jane — 
the one whom it would hurt the most. 

When they had returned at Christmas 
they had found that Dr. Brooke had been 
obliged to give the new art teacher Kate's 
and Gertrude's room because of the good 
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light from the north window. It was a 
tragedy that seemed inevitable and it was 
too much to be borne to have them room 
apart from the rest, so when Miss Burge had 
said that she would put Kate and Glertrude 
in the tower room the rejoicing was vocif- 
erous. The fine, large tower room was 
reached by a staircase from the end of the 
hall, and its only drawback was the presence 
of a huge tank which supplied the highest 
parts of the building with water, looming 
large and ugly by the door. 

"I tell you what," said Sue Jane, *let 's 
call it the lake and call the room the tower, 
and it will sound so romantic. Kate and 
Gertie can be the 'ladies of the lake' too." 

And the lake it became — and it bided its 
timel 

Clang, clang! The room-bell rang de- 
cidedly on Saturday night, and it was one of 
the Woodlawn rules that it must be an- 
swered promptly. Sue Jane scurried to 
her room and turned on the light. There 
on the table lay Gertrude's Bible and lesson 
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paper, and on the floor lay Kate's paper too. 
It flashed over Sue Jane's mind that with- 
out them the "ladies of the lake" would not 
be able to prepare the next day's Sunday- 
school lesson. They had brought their 
books down to study with her and then had 
decided to go to the tennis courts and get 
the lessons in the hour between room and 
light-bells. 

Without stopping to think Sue Jane 
seized the book and papers, and flew down 
the hall and up the tower steps. She 
knocked hurriedly at the door and was about 
to thrust in the book and run when a radiant 
vision confronted her. Kate stood before 
the mirror in a long blue silk kimono, with 
billows of lace around the neck and down the 
front. In all her life Sue Jane had never 
seen such a garment, and stood spellbound. 

"It 's a birthday present from her aunt in 
New York," explained Gertrude. "Isn't 
it lovely? Feel it, Sue Jane." And with 
the feel of the lovely thing between her fin- 
gers and around her neck, for Kate laughed, 
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put her arms around her, and drew her in 
front of the mirror with her, Sue Jane's little 
country wits were quite lost in the enchant- 
ment of the moment. Then Gertrude held 
up another marvel in the way of a velvet 
muff with a rose on it to match the one in 
Kate's best hat, also a present from the New 
York fairy godmother. 

Thump, thump — a footstep on the tower 
stairs! In another minute Miss Burge 
would be in the room, for she had to turn 
off the downstairs hall lights from the switch 
in the tower. Sue Jane stood as if frozen to 
stone. Her first thought had been one of 
horror at her own predicament — ^but Kate 
and Gertrude too 1 It was a f astbound rule 
that the visited should suffer with the visi- 
tor. Five off for her, but five off for them 
tool 

Splash — and a ripple! Sue Jane had 
dived head foremost into the "lake," and all 
that could be seen of her was a bubble as she 
came to the surface for a breath. 

*'Why, Kate, what a lovely kimono," said 
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Miss Surge, as she passed right by the 
bubbles and into the room; "but put it up 
and get ready for bed. Half your hour is 
gone and I am afraid you will have to hurry. 
Good-night, girlies," and down she went, 
again right past the bubbles and the little 
nose sticking up out of the water. 

And it was a shaking, dripping, heavy- 
hearted and heavy-skirted Sue Jane that the 
ladies drew up out of the black depths of the 
lake. And the lovely new "Peter middy 1" 
It was already in a shrinking condition with 
the mortification of its bath, and dripped 
copious tears, making little pools of water 
. about Sue Jane's feet. 

The girls helped to take off the dress and 
did their best to warm her chilled little body, 
but their half-hearted efforts to cheer her 
chilled little soul were in vain. 

"Nobody need ever know a word about it. 
Sue Jane," said Kate. "You were just as 
plucky as could be to jiunp so quickly. We 
would all have been caught if you hadn't, 
and think of the marks against the 'A. W.' 
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average. You are a real heroine. Sue Jaae, 
and the *A. W/ ought to appreciate it." 

"I would n't have jumped into that cold, 
deep tank for worlds, even to save the aver- 
age," said Gtertrude in awed tones. 

But Sue Jane felt differently about it and 
she crept down the stairs after the lights 
were out with feet and heart both heavy as 
lead. 

And by the next afternoon Sue Jane 
found herself on the pinnacle of fame. The 
"A. W." all talked with bated breath about 
her "dark plunge" and showed her all the 
respect due her exalted position of heroism. 
She smiled a weak little smile at their praises 
in an effort to appear cheerful and heroic, 
but the iron had entered the soul of Sue 
Jane. She had been tried in the balance 
of the "A. W." and found to be preponder- 
ously heavy with heroism — ^but in her own 
scales, wanting. 

She had sneaked and hidden and had been 
a coward, and even the remedy of confession 
w2s denied her. She could not confess for 
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herself without getting Kate and Gertrude 
into trouble. She must cany the sin to her 
dying day. She, Sue Jane Sanders, a sneak 
and a liar! What would her mother say, if 
she knew it? At the thought Sue Jane 
buried her head in her pillow and wailed. 

Oh, Mother Sanders, out on the Ridge, 
if it had just been Sue Jane you had held in 
your arms at that exact minute instead of the 
little freckled-faced brother, who had barked 
his chin against the watering trough ! 

Sue Jane had not gone to church or Sun- 
day-school because Miss Burge had noticed 
her cold and told her to stay in her room un- 
til the girls came back. Kind Miss Burge 
did not mean to turn the knife in Sue Jane's 
heart with her kindness. 

Slowly she began to dress, and little by 
little approached the time when she would 
have to find out about "Peter middy." She 
had spread the dress out on the back of the 
chair, and she lifted it over her head and 
slipped her arms into the sleeves. Why — 
what could the matter be ? She could hardly 
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get her arms in. She looked at herself in the 
mirror and gave a low wail. 

The "Peter" had shnmk beyond recogni- 
tion, and had a generally rough and midried 
appearance. It was ruined — ^the lovely 
dress her mother had worked so hard to get 
just right for her 1 In a flash Sue Jane saw 
herself for the rest of the term attired in the 
attenuated "Middy'' or the little blue prints. 
Had she grown vain, she wondered, that she 
should suffer so over the thought of her 
looks — and with that awful deception on her 
soul too? In desperation she turned to 
fling herself upon her bed, and found her- 
self in Miss Burge's arm. She just sobbed 
and sobbed while the kind arms held her, 
and the experienced hand felt how feverish 
was the little face on her shoulder. 

The dear woman had just come from in- 
specting the tower, and in her hand she held 
a sopping little hair ribbon that she knew 
belonged to Sue Jane, which fact pieced to 
the state of the "Peter" and the agitation of 
Kate and Gertrude which had puzzled her 
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the night before, made plain to her experi- 
enced mind the whole situation. While she 
was tucking Sue Jane into bed she confessed 
her in a most skilful manner. 

"Oh," sobbed Sue Jane, "I would rather 
have you know about it than lead the school ; 
but I got Kate and Gertrude into the 
trouble and I ought to be put out of the * A. 
W.' Maybe they will — I will ask them to.'' 
. "Sue Jane,'' said Miss Burge, "do you re- 
member that it is also the rule that if a girl 
comes and confesses her fault voluntarily 
half her punishment is taken off? I will not 
mark Kate and Gertrude this time because 
you told me about it before I asked." And 
Miss Burge was shrewd enough to conceal 
the fact that she had known all the time and 
had really helped Sue Jane to confess. 

"Miss Burge, you are too good to me. I 
will wear the dress all year and try to make 
it help me to remember how dreadful I can 
be when I don't think." 

And still another trial was in store for 
Sue Jane — ^telling the girls. They had all 
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come to her room after dinner, for Miss 
Burge had told them to make her stay in 
bed. Falteringly she told them about the 
arrangement to let Kate and Gtertrude off, 
and she ended with a quivering little plea 
for them to take off the precious gold **A. 
W." pin and cast her into outer darkness. 
As she finished, she buried her head in her 
hands with a pathetic, though stifled, sob. 

And so she was not prepared for the sud- 
den "center rush" of the whole "A. W.," 
and it literally smothered her with its eight 
pairs of arms. 

"Why, Sue Jane, you little goose,'' said 
Ella, with a catch in her voice, "do you think 
all the marks in the world would make us 
stop loving you?" 

"The more bad you are the more we love 
you, Sue Jane," said Ethel, patting the hand 
and the section of arm she had captured. 
"No, I mean the more you are in trouble, 
because you — ^you. Sue Jane, can't be bad if 
you try. You get into badness like you get 
into — ^water, but you aren't any more bad 
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than you are the — ^lake. I mean something, 
but I don't know how to say it," she ended 
with a laugh. 

"She means you are just that much more 
one of us when you are bad. Sue Jane," Jen- 
nie essayed to explain, but was cut off by a 
shout of laughter. 

**I know what you mean," said Sue Jane, 
as she sat up with her head against Ella's 
shoulder. "It 's just sympathizing with my 
troubles, added to the loving me. I believe 
you won't even be ashamed of me when I 
wear the poor Teter Middy.' " 

"Why, Sue Jane, dearie, don't you worry 
about Teter.' It can be sent to the cleaners 
and steamed and stretched and then pressed. 
I had my coat, which got wet last year, done 
over that way and it was like new. I will 
send it for you to-morrow," and Ella gave 
the little hand on her arm a comforting pat. 

"Why," said Sue Jane, with delight, "you 
girls smooth out heart-wrinkles and dress- 
wrinkles and make me feel good and warm 
all over." 
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"Sue Jane, child, listen to me,'* said Ethel. 
"You Ve been bad — and you Ve confessed. 
You're going to get a dose of five black, 
black marks, and your nose is going to be 
red for a week, — ^but you are a heroine just 
the same, and while the *A. W.' is going to 
refrain from mentioning it too often, it is 
going to name you the Tlunger.* Every- 
body give the right hand of fellowship to 
'Sue Jane, the Plunger,' from Sanders 
Ridge." 
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CHAPTER IV 

**/^ IRLS," said Ethel, with emphasis, as 
VJ she came into the room, and closed the 
door with still more decided emphasis, "I 
want to tell you about the meanest thing 
I ever saw or heard of — and it happened to 
Sue Jane just a little while ago." 

"What was it?" demanded Sadie, with 
belligerence in her eyes as she waved the 
hairbrush with which she was reducing to 
order the left side of her fluff of hair. 

"Well, you know we had a test in rhetoric 
this morning, and just as we came out of 
the classroom Emma Brown said to Sue 
Jane in a loud whisper, *Thank you for 
helping me on that last question. Sue Jane. 
I did n't know a thing about it ;' and there sat 
Miss Henderson not a yard away! Of 
course she heard what Emma said and it will 
be natural for her to think Sue Jane did help 
Emma." 
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"Oh, but she can't think such a thing of 
Sue Jane — ^not Sue Jane!" exclaimed Ella, 
with a horrified expression. 

"I tried to comfort Sue Jane about it as 
we went to the library to study our Middle 
Ages, but she was just white and quiet. 
She is hurt to death." 

"How did Emma Brown dare do such a 
thing?" demanded Sadie, with another sav- 
age flourish of the brush. 

"Emma would dare to do anything, as far 
as that is concerned. She is furious because 
Sue Jane is at the head of the class in 
monthly marks and tests too. She comes 
next ; but she wants to be first. She makes 
out that she thinks Miss Henderson is par- 
tial in her questions and marks to Sue Jane. 
She did it to try to make her think that Sue 
Jane gives assistance — and so, of course, re- 
ceives it too. Is n't it just too contemptible 
for words?" And Ethel sank on the edge 
of the bed weak from indignation. 

"Where is Sue Jane now?" asked Ella 
quietly, as she laid down her book and 
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started to the door. Her voice was steady 
and cool. 

"Oh, I don't know; I can't find her any- 
where/' said Ethel. *T[ saw her go into 
Algebra the last hour and her head was up 
and her mouth set in a firm way, but when 
school was dismissed she was n't in her seat. 
I 've looked, but I can't find her anywhere." 

"It 's a regular plot against her. The *I. 
S. C girls hate us all, anyway, because we 
have won all the averages this year. They 
won't study, so of course they are behind us ; 
but they just sha'n't take it out on Sue 
Jane." Sadie's eyes snapped and again the 
brush made a dangerous dab at the curly 
roU. 

"It 's not that bad, Sadie," said Ella; "but 
I don't think they have the right attitude 
toward us, and Sue Jane has been worrying 
over the way Enmia treats her in class for 
some time. But we must find Sue Jane. I 
can't stand her being off grieving all alone. 
Where did you look, Ethel?" 

"Everywhere — ^gym, library, a dozen 
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girls' rooms, all the recitation rooms, the 
studio, even the kitchen — she might have 
gone to see the housekeeper down there — 
but I could n't find her." 

"And it 's almost five o'clock. She 's 
been lost nearly two hours. Could those 
girls have locked her up or — or done any- 
thing to her?" demanded Sadie, with sensa- 
tional consternation in her face. 

"Well, let 's find her anyway," said Ella, 
and she opened the door just as a knock 
sounded on the panel. 

Miss Burge stood in the doorway and her 
face was serious. 

"Girls^" she said quietly, "Sue Jane is 
ill and is in the infirmary. Get me some of 
her things together, Ella, please, for I am 
going back to help the nurse with her for a 
little while." 

"Oh, Miss Burge, what 's the matter with 
her?" asked Ethel in a frightened voice. 

"I don't know yet," answered Miss 
Burge. "I found her near my door on her 
way up here about three o'clock and she was 
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so white and ill-looking that I drew her 
into my room and asked her what the mat- 
ter was, and she began to cry. Now she is 
quite feverish. She has had some kind of 
a shock. She begins to cry when I question 
her. Do you girls know what the matter 
is?" and as Miss Burge spoke she looked 
them all seriously in the face and asked the 
question as if she meant to be answered. 

And they all returned her gaze steadily. 
Ethel flushed to the roots of her hair and 
Sadie's face was mutinous, but Ella an- 
swered in her gentle, direct way: 

*'Yes, Miss Burge, we do know; she has 
had a shock, but we can't tell you if Sue 
Jane does n't want to do it herself. It will 
get somebody else into trouble. Please 
don't ask us," and Ella's voice and eyes both 
entreated. 

**I won't ask you then, for I am sure that 
none of you have hurt her in any way and 
I can't ask you to tell on other girls." Miss 
Burge was one of those wise people who be- 
lieve in implanting and respecting a code of 
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honor- that will serve from ten to a hundred 
years of life. "Get me her things now, Ella, 
and let me go back to her/' 

"Oh, Miss Burge, can't we go too? We 
must see — " Ethel began to plead. 

"You know, Ethel dear, I can't possibly 
let you go into the infirmary. It is against 
one of the strictest rules — and Sue Jane 
must be quiet, anyway," answered Miss 
Burge. 

"Well, let us walk down to the door and 
carry the things," said the belligerent Sadie, 
with great meekness. 

"Will you come out and tell us how she is, 
if we wait on the steps?" asked Ella. 

"Miss Burge," said Ethel, "please make 
Sue Jane listen to you, and please tell 
her exactly these words. Tell her I say 
that *Every soul in Woodlawn k-n-o-w-s 
what Sue Jane Sanders' "A. W." stands 
for.' " 

"I '11 take your message, Ethel, and what- 
ever it means I can emphasize the fact it con- 
veys. Come on down as far as you can 
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with me and I will let you know how things 
are with her/' 

And an anxious little group huddled on 
the infirmary steps until the first dinnerhell 
ran. Jlist as they thought they would he 
obliged to go to get ready for the second 
bell, Miss Burge came out and gave them 
each a loving pat as she said : 

"She has dropped off to sleep and has 
much less fever. Your message was the 
right one, Ethel dear. Now run and be 
ready for dinner." 

And it was the deep-toned call of the 
study bell that made Sue Jane wake, with a 
start, from her refreshing nap. For a mo- 
ment she was puzzled at being in bed in a 
strange place, but in a moment it all came 
back to her and she felt the tears burn in her 
eyes. For Sue Jane Sanders was hurt — 
hurt down to the very core of her sensitive 
heart. She had come from Sanders Ridge 
only a few months ago — Sanders Ridge that 
was the stronghold of a long line of her 
honor-loving people. It had never occurred 
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to Sue Jane that it was anything wonderful 
for the little country girl with apple-blos- 
som cheeks and the color of the night 
heavens in her shy eyes to come and be 
settled down into a nest of fashionable 
boarding-school girls and to win the "heart 
of hearts'' of the exclusive and deadly secret 
"A. W." of Chapel corridor, the most im- 
pressive thing in the society world of Wood- 
lawn College, and Sue Jane's world had been 
won by being Sue Jane. 

However this was a trouble that nothing 
in the gentle child's life had taught her to ex- 
pect or to be ready to meet. The fear that 
her teacher would believe in the implied dis- 
honor was a bitter thing to Sue Jane, but 
what cut deepest was that anybody should 
hate her enough to want to treat her so. 
She stifled a moan in the pillow and turned 
her face to the wall. She longed so for 
Ella's comforting arms, and Ethel and 
Sadie and "the ladies." Perhaps they 
would n't love her any more if she could n't 
clear herself of the shame. But, no, Ethel's 
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message hadn't meant that! She fomid a 
warm glow in her heart as she thought of 
how the big girl loved her and — 

"I 'm sorry I have to disturb the child. 
Miss Burge, but this other bed is the only 
vacant one in the infirmary," Sue Jane heard 
the nurse's voice say, as she opened the door 
and led a wailing figure in a pink kimono 
past Sue Jane's little white bed to another 
on the opposite side of the room. 

"Hush! be quiet, Emma! There is an- 
other sick girl in this room," said Miss 
Surge's kind but firm voice. "Now keep 
still and let the cotton stay on your nose. 
It is n't burned deep, so it won't leave any 
scar if you don't let the air get to it. Just 
be quiet and try to sleep. Niu'se will 
change the compress every hour. Good 
night, and be a good girl." 

As Miss Burge passed Sue Jane's little 
bed she stooped and pressed a gentle kiss 
on the little pig-tail curl that lay across the 
pillow. Sue Jane lay very still and for the 
life of her she could n't turn and face — the 
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enemy across the room ; so Miss Burge went 
away, thinking that Sue Jane was still 
asleep. Then, in a few minutes, the nurse 
laid a fresh cloth on the injured member on 
the other bed and took her departure for an 
hour or more. 

She had scarcely closed the door and 
passed out of hearing before a perfect tor- 
nado of sobs burst from Sue Jane's neigh- 
bor as she wriggled and kicked and moaned 
to an alarming extent. 

"Mean old things, both of them, to leave 
me here with a nose burning like fire! I 
might die— I 'm smothering— I want some 
water — oh, oh, oh !" and the voice trailed off 
into long staccato wails of intense peevish- 
ness. 

Sue Jane lay perfectly still for a few min- 
utes while the hubbub continued ; then, when 
the storm broke into real heart-sobs, she 
could n't stand it any longer. She crept out 
and made her way across the room to the 
table and back to Enmia's bed with a glass 
of water. 
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^^Emma/' she said in a small voice, 
''here's the water. Is your nose much 
hurt?" 

'^'Wlio's that?" demanded Emma from 
behind the bandages as she gulped down the 
water. 

"Sue Jane Sanders. I 'm sorry you 're 
hurt. How did it happen?" and Sue Jane's 
voice was full of real solicitude. 

Emma lay very still for a minute, then 
she answered in a gruff voice, ''Thank you 
for the water. Sue Jane. I burned it cook- 
ing fudge on a chafing-dish. They 've got 
the dish now and I never will see it again — 
no more fudge ! Mean old things I" and the 
wails broke out afresh. 

"Don't cry, Enmia. I know it hurts. 
Let me straighten the cloth for you," and 
Sue Jane sat down on the side of the bed 
and made the pillow comfortable and placed 
the tipsy bandage over the throbbing nose 
again. 

"I don't see why you want to do like this 

for me. Sue Jane, when we hate each other 
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so," said Emma with her voice still gruff, 
but a trifle shaky. 

"But I don't, Emma — and I forgot about 
everything when I saw you suffering so," 
answered Sue Jane in a decided voice as she 
smoothed back the tumbled hair from Em- 
ma's hot forehead. 

"Don't what — ^hate me?" asked Enmia. 

"Why, no, I don't hate you, Enmia. 
I Ve just been — ^been — suffering about what 
I could have done to make you hate me," 
answered Sue Jane with a tremble in her 
voice. 

"Sue Jane, you are the queerest girl I 
ever heard of," said Enmia, as she sat bolt 
upright in bed clutching the bandaged nose 
with one hand and Sue Jane's arm with the 
other. Her excited eyes gleamed dramat- 
ically over her hand. "I don't believe you 
know what an — enemy — ^is when you see 
one." 

"I never had one before, Emma," said Sue 

Jane almost apologetically. "You see, I 

like people and — >' 
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**WeD, and you haven't got one now. 
Sue Jane. You almost had one, but this 
time you missed it." Emma wriggled back 
under the cover and Sue Jane could see that 
a blush had surged up over all the visible 
part of her countenance. 

**Oh Emma," said Sue Jane, with her hand 
on Emma's shoulder, "'do you mean we can 
be friends? 1 11 just do anything — " 

"You did it when you got out of bed and 
handed me that drink of water. Sue Jane. 
It was like when Lazarus, and Job and the 
man by the roadside that David or some- 
body gave something to when he was shot." 

"You mean the Gtood Samaritan who 
helped the poor man that thieves had hurt, 
Emma, don't you? But it was n't like that. 
I started not to come to you — ^but — " 

"Well, you did n't *start not to come' very 
long. Sue Jane; for when I was just going 
to be frightened at being alone, there you 
were! Don't try to persuade me that you 
are n't mi angel. Sue Jane, even if you are 

an *A. W.' " 
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"I '11 tell you what, Emma, let 's you and 
me see how hard an *A. W/ can like an *!• 
S, C/ We Ve got to be friends now any- 
way — ^we Ve had troubles together." 

**When I Ve told Miss Henderson about 
a little matter I will talk to you about being 
friends, Sue Jane, but I can't look at you 
till then," answered Emma in an humble 
voice as she took Sue Jane's hand in hers. 

"No, we're going to begin right now, 
Emma," said Sue Jane as she cuddled down 
under Emma's comfortable. And when 
the nurse came an hour later she found them 
both fast asleep nestled together like two af- 
fectionate kittens — -Sue Jane and the enemy. 

"Sue Jane," said Ethel, with a laugh, as 
Sue Jane finished telling them all about it 
the next day in their room, "you remind me 
of our old yellow cat who goes off and brings 
all sorts of queer things into the house, liz- 
ards, rabbits, bats, and once a stray guinea- 
pig. We never know when we lose you for 
a minute what kind of friend you are going 
to bring back to us and expect us to pet it," 
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"Now, Ethel, you sha'n't tease her," said 
Ella as she cuddled the little hand on her 
knee. "I am going to like Emma if Sue 
Jane wants me to. She may turn out fine 
— I am sure she will." 

"But an *I. S. C is — almost the limit. Sue 
Jane," said Sadie. 

"Yes, but she was so friendly and kind 
about making up with me. sL is going 
to like—" 

"O Sue Jane! you goosie, goosie! Like 
you — ^kind about liking you! There is just 
one thing we can't seem to teach you and it 
is that you are just too precious for any- 
thing — ^you funny little yellow kitten, you," 
and Ethel leaned over and gave the curl a 
little tweak. 

"Sue Jane, dear," said Ella, in her dig- 
nified way that always commanded instant 
attention from the other girls, "we know 
Who it was that said love your enemies,' 
and you have obeyed in this case surely." 

"And you have gone a step further, 

Honey-Bunch Sanders; you have loved 
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your enemy into loving you. Count on me 
for all Sue-Jane-strays," said Ethel, and 
this time she kissed the curl before she 
pulled it. 
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CHAPTER V 

1JUST don't understand it at all," 
said Ethel as she helped herself to a 
piece of candy in a forlorn and depressed 
manner, "I couldn't sleep last night be- 
cause I was thinking about it so hard. Sue 
Jane of all people — to — ^be a — -no, not a 
traitor — ^but to go back on all of us. Has 
anybody done anything to make her stop 
caring for us?" 

**No," said Sadie, in a positive tone with 
a toss of her head. "We Ve all spoiled her 
to death and now we are seeing — " 

"Sadie," said Ella, with a sparkle in her 
eyes and a bright spot on each cheek, "don't 
say one word about Sue Jane like that. I 
won't listen to it." 

"Oh, girls, don't fuss," pleaded Ethel, 
with tears in her voice and eyes. "It 's bad 
enough to be so hurt by Sue Jane without 
scrapping over her. If she has left us for 
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Blanche and the *S. P. R/ why, we can't 
help it by quarreling. If she does n't love 
us any more it is because they are nicer than 
we are perhaps — and — ^better to—'* sobs 
drowned the rest of Ethel's remarks and 
she buried her head in the box of candy. 

"No," said Ella, as she stroked Ethel's 
hand, "I know Spe Jane does love us all — 
better than any thing. Why — " 

"But this has been going on for more 
than a week now. She walks with Blanche, 
she waits for her to go to get the mail, she 
spent all Saturday afternoon in her room, 
and—" Sadie paused for breath in her ar- 
raignment of the deserter, and her eyes 
sparkled angrily. "Oh, I hate those *S. P. 
R.'s' — ^they just gloat — ^gloat over us for 
having got her away. They give her roses 
and—" 

"It 's not that, it 's not that — ^but I want 

Sue Jane/' came in a muffled wail from 

Ethel's arm where she had buried her head 

with the candy. "I haven't seen her for 

four days — I 've had a cold and I 'm blue 
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and I want her to be good to me — ^I want — 
I want my mother and to go homel'* 

**Oh, Ethel, dear, please don't cry — ^it 
would break Sue Jane's heart to thmk she 
was hurting us," said Ella. "And, girls, I 
don't understand about it all but I know 
that Sue Jane loves us best, that she does n't 
intend to neglect us — and I am sure there 
is some reason we don't know about. I am 
going to trust her anyway." As Ella was 
the oldest member of the "A. W." and a 
Senior, her voice was always one of 
authority. 

"Well, she never has been like the rest of 
us," said Sadie. "She always has gone 
with the other girls. You know the Home 
Cottage *D. T. A.'s' have been rushing her 
ever since the Founder's Day entertain- 
ment. They are crazy about her." 

"Yes, and when I asked her why she went 
to that spread of Ellen Jackson's over on 
Library Hall she said she thought we ought 
to be friendly to all the girls when they 
wanted us and asked us. And this crush 
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with Blanche is just the last straw to my 
feelings," and this time Ethel's sobs were 
continuous. She was really deeply miser- 
able. 

"Oh, Ethel, you know Sue Jane would n't 
be so foolish as to have a crush. She is just 
so friendly and sweet — ^look how we treated 
her when she first came and how good she 
was. She is a precious thing and the whole 
school has found it out. We want to be 
selfish with her, and — " but Ella was inter- 
rupted by mufiled expostulations from 
Ethel. 

"You needn't talk, Ella, you have Sue 
Jane in the room with you all study hour 
and all night and see her a lot. I miss her 
and never see her any more. You can't 
feel like we do about it." And Ella was 
silenced, for she suddenly realized what a 
comfort it was to have Sue Jane tuck her in 
bed, big girl as she was, after the light went 
out, and the tender little kiss that landed at 
random in the dark had become very val- 
uable. There was something so warm and 
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sweet — ^and mothering in Sue Jane's lov- 
ing. 

"Well, I am going to ask her not to leave 
us so much, and tell her that we miss her. 
She is always showing that she loves us, and 
half the time we go on and take it for 
granted and never pet and look out for her. 
Now that the others all make so much fuss 
over her, we are waking up to what we have 
had," and Ella went and looked out of the 
window. 

"Well, I 'm not going to run after any 
girl, especially Sue Jane Sanders," said 
Sadie. "And the next time I see her I am 
going to show — " but before Sadie could 
give voice to her threat the door swung 
open and Sue Jane stood before them. 

"Girls, girls," she cried with a happy, 
nervous, little laugh, and in a minute she 
was on the floor by Ethel, giving her a good 
hug. In her excitement she had failed to 
notice the signs of emotion on the faces of 
the girls for the light was growing dim 
from the dusk outside. "Oh, girls, I am so 
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glad to be back, and I can tell you all about 
it for Blanche said I could. She is so 
happy, and they are going to be married in 
five years and two months when he gets 
back from Panama, if he goes." 

"Married!" The exclamation was ut- 
tered in a three-fold voice, and they all 
camped as close to Sue Jane as poiisible. 

"Yes, married, and it is all so sad and 
romantic I can hardly tell you about it," 
and Sue Jane's voice trembled with excite- 
ment. 

"Oh, go on, go on. Sue Jane — ^is she go- 
ing to elope?" asked Sadie with hope for the 
worst in every tone. 

"No, not now — ^but she almost did. I 
was so scared I didn't know what to do, 
but I had to help her. She has been telling 
me about it for ten days and I have been 
begging her not to do it, because it is such 
a — ^a — disgrace to disobey your father and 
run away from school, and a boy in it makes 
it awful! I stayed with hfer all the time 
and tried to keep her happy and get her not 
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to do it — but it almost happened after 
school this afternoon. He was going and 
he had called to say good-by, and ihey 
would n't let her see him. She was packing 
her suit case and I didn't know what to 
do — but I thought — ^and I guess I prayed 
too — ^then I marched right down to the 
Regent's office and — ^" 

"Oh, Sue Jane, were n't you scared to tell 
him? I never could have done it — I — ^," 
and Ethel paused for breath. 

"Yes, I was scared, but I told him I 
thought they were cruel not to let her tell 
him good-by. I didn't tell him about her 
packing up for that would have been telling 
on Blanche, but I made him see how un- 
happy she was." 

"Gracious, Sue Jane, I would just as 
soon have put my head into the lion's mouth 
and then ask him to bite me. I am scared 
to death of him," and Sadie positively 
trembled at the idea of facing the august 
Regent of Woodlawn Seminary. 

"Well, I was afraid of him too, but I 
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don't think I would be again, for he 
smiled while I talked to him and he asked 
me if I thought Blanche would settle down 
and study if the young man could say good- 
by, and go; and I said, yes, I thought she 
would forget all about him and be just as 
happy and good as the faculty would want 
her to be. Then he laughed some more and 
told me to go get Blanche and bring her 
there/' 

"Did you see — ^her — er — ^lover?'* ques- 
tioned Sadie, in respectful and awe-struck 
tones. 

"Yes, I did, for Dr. Brooke telephoned 
for him and he came and his older brother 
came with him, and they talked an horn* in 
the oflSce with Dr. Brooke before they sent 
for Blanche — and me too. She talked a 
whole hour in the parlor alone with him 
while I stayed in the reception hall with the 
brother, who is old enough to be a real nice 
man." 

"What did you find to say to him, Sue 
Jane, if he is as old as all that?" demanded 
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Ethel, with a laugh in Ella's direction. 

"He asked my advice and I begged him 
to make his brother stay at home from 
Panama and go to school, so as to be ready 
to marry Blanche in an educated way in 
about five or six years. He promised to try 
and persuade him." 

"Well, I don't think that grand Mr. 
Horace Murry will have any trouble in 
making Jimmy stay at home. Sue Jane, if 
he wants him to," said Ethel. "He is his 
guardian and Jimmy is scared to death of 
him. What would he have done if Jimmy 
and Blanche had been really foolish enough 
to elope?" 

"I believe it would have nearly killed 
him," answered Sue Jane, tragically. "He 
turned his back and just shook when he 
talked about it, and I had to beg him not to 
take it so hard. Then we went into the par- 
lor and he was lovely to Blanche. He 's 
gone now and Blanche is in her room writing 
to her father all about it like she promised 
the Regent. She has a beautiful five-pound 
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box of candy the brother sent her as soon 
as he got to town, and they let her keep it 
and — she wants all of you to come over be- 
fore study hour and get some. She said it 
was because she had borrowed me from you 
so long but I told her all of you understood 
and would be glad for me to comfort her. 
You did n't need me." 

"Oh, but Sue Jane, we do need you every 
minute of the day, and we don't want you 
'borrowed' any more. Of course, in a case 
like this — " but Sue Jane interrupted Ethel 
as she gave her a second squeeze around her 
neck that almost choked but pleased her im- 
mensely. 

"That 's what I told her — ^you are every 
one of you so kind that you will be good to 
her and help her forget about the five years. 
Can't we ask her over Saturday night if 
Father brings me in that basket of apples 
and we can try fortunes?" 

"Yes, dearest, yes, indeed we will," said 
Ella and she reached down and drew Sue 
Jane to her feet and as they both swayed 
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with the sudden rise she caught the child 
tight in her arms for a moment. Ella real- 
ized more than the others just what Sue 
Jane in her innocent good heart had done. 

"And, Sue Jane, any friend of yours is a 
friend of the *A. W.' and you can tell them 
so from me," said Ethel as she took a good 
tug at the curly plait. 

"Girls," she said, as Sue Jane ran out into 
the hall to speak to Kate and G^ertrude, "I 
hope she '11 never find us out — but were n't 
we in the worst spell of jealousy you ever 
saw ? If Sue Jane can be so happy being a 
friend to everybody so can I — and so can 
the whole *A. W.' I for one am going to 
follow the lead of Sue Jane Sanders of 
Sanders Ridge if it takes me — ^into the 
mouth of the Regent himself — if I have the 
courage !" 
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*<T TOW did you happen to find out about 
AX it, Ethel?" questioned Ella, as they 
all gathered in Belle's room before dinner. 

"The cunningest thing in the world — ^it 
fell out of her Bible — a little picture of Sue 
Jane Sanders, 'Age, one year,' and then the 
birth-date. She just blushed and blushed; 
but when I kissed the darling baby thing 
and begged her to let me keep it, she said it 
belonged to her mother. I would just give 
anything for it. It looks exactly like her." 

"Isn't she a petkin?" said Sadie, as she 
reached for the candy box. 

"And when I saw the date, girls, I made 
up my mind to tell you about it — ^let 's have 
the finest birthday for her that ever hap- 
pened — just a surprise," and Ethel's eyes 
danced with eagerness. 

"Indeed we will," answered Ella heartily. 
"What shall we do to make it a perfect day 
for her?" 
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"I think it will be lovely to make it an 
all-day affair. It is on Saturday, one week 
from to-day, so we can have time to plan, 
and then all day to give her good times/' 

^'Everybody think up a plan, and be ready 
to tell it in two minutes," said Sadie, and 
she screwed up her face as if the process of 
thinking was a painful thing to her. 

"Ready!" exclaimed Ethel in almost half 
the allotted time. 

"Well, what?" asked Sadie, as she opened 
her eyes and smoothed out her face. 

"Let 's all get up early, and tie ribbons 
and things in bows on our nighties and wear 
our good hats and overshoes, and go in pro- 
cession and wake her up. We will each 
carry a funny little basket with fruit in it, 
and pile it up on the bed. All of you know 
she loves bananas — all country people do. 
They have apples and things growing on 
the place, but they love bananas. Sue Jane 
buys them sometimes, but she gives most of 
them away before she eats a single one." 

"That '11 be fun ; and then after breakfast 
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I had thought of getting somebody to take 
us all into town to see the flower parade of 
the school children. They say it will be 
lovely. Sue Jane does love to go to town," 
and Ella smiled as she remembered the little 
coimtry girl's enthusiasm over every trip 
she made into the city. 

"Do you, do you suppose Miss Burge will 
go with us, and let us stay to lunch down- 
town and go to the concert in the park in 
the afternoon?" Ethel rose to her feet and 
waved the box-top in excitement. 

"Yes," answered Sadie, "I know she will 
— she loves Sue Jane dearly, and she will 
go right in with us to make the birthday a 
grand success." 

"Then, after supper we can have her come 
to our room and have a present-shower. We 
can hang up an umbrella, and let her open 
it under a shower of packages." Ethel's 
fertile brain fairly teemed with plans. 

"Well, I don't want my present to 
*shower' over her," laughed Ella. "I am 
going to paint her a lovely plate with wild 
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roses on it, and I am afraid both Sue Jane 
and the plate would suffer if it 'showered/ " 

"I 'm going to make her one of those 
girdles with long ends like Gertrude's. Do 
you think white satin ribbon or pale-blue 
taffeta would be the prettiest for her white 
dresses this summer?'* asked Sadie, who was 
clever with her needle, and whose bows and 
sashes were considered marvels of artistic 
style in the "A. W/' circle and Woodlawn 
as a whole. 

"Whichever color you decide on, Sadie, 
I will get a white gauze fan arid embroider 
it in silk to match. She thinks the one I 
made for myself at Christmas is lovely. 
How would it do to make blue forget-me- 
nots?" asked Belle with enthusiasm. Belle 
also could do wonders with the needle. 

"Girls!" exclaimed Ethel, with tragedy 
in her voice, ^^I can't make a single thing — 
not even for Plunger's birthday. I believe 
I just escaped having ten thumbs or big 
toes on my hands — ^I 'm so awkward when I 
even come into the room with a needle that 
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I almost step on my own feet. What shall 
I do?" 

"Oh, Sue Jane knows you can't sew, 
Ethel ! Suppose you buy her a lovely book 
or something," answered Ella consolingly. 

"And she has darned all my stockings and 
put fresh ruchings in my dresses and made 
me a handkerchief bag and — ^just done 
everything for me all winter! Do you 
think I am just going to buy her something 
— ^not take any trouble at all? Well, you 
don't know me! I — am — agoing — ^to — 
make — something — ^if it kills me. So 
there !" and Ethel glowered at them all with 
actual ferocity. 

"We 'U all help you then, Ethel," EUa 
again ventured to say by way of offering a 
little comfort. 

"Thank you; I don't want any help in 
making something for Honey-bunch. You 
girls just go ahead, and I will deliver the 
present when the time comes — ^if I am 
alive," answered Ethel gloomily. 

"It seems mean of us to make things in- 
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stead of bujring them, Ethel, when we know 
how hard it is for you to — *' and a third time 
EUa attempted to smooth the tangle out 
of the way. 

"The reason all of you are making things 
instead of buying them is because you know 
Sue Jane will care twice as much for them. 
Bought things would n't count half as much 
with her — and they don't with anybody. 
Why, I Ve got an idea already!" 

"What?" demanded the others in a chorus. 

"Plunger thinks that blue silk kimono 
that Gertrude's aunt sent her is the most 
lovely thing she ever saw. She was so 
struck dumb with it, you remember, that she 
got her plunge for forgetting the bell. I 'm 
going to get Miss Burge to buy me some 
silk and about forty yards of lace — and 
some needles and threads and a pattern — 
and make one for TierT Ethel's enthusiasm 
had mounted with the unfolding of the 
plan, and her face was in a glow. 

"In a week, Ethel?" asked Sadie in a hesi- 
tating way. 
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"Now, don't anybody discourage me," an- 
swered Ethel in a decided tone. **I have 
taken my Shakespeare examination and my 
harmony and theory, and have two more 
vacant hours, so I can study in school and 
have all the other time to sew. I am going 
to see Miss Burge right now," and she sailed 
out of the room on the wings of her en- 
thusiasm. Ethel always had more money 
than was good for her, and would have been 
sadly spoiled by over-indulgent parents if 
she had not been so generous by nature. 

"Girls," said Belle pityingly, "she never 
can do it in the world. She will just waste 
time and silk and things." 

"I don't know about that," answered 
Ella. "She is going to have an awful time, 
but she may make it. Ethel is the most de- 
termined person I ever saw when she de- 
cides. Let 's all be ready to help by advice 
and encouragement, for I know she won't 
let one of us so much as set a needle into 
it." 

And again for a whole week Chapel Hall 
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buzzed like a hive of very active lady bees. 
Excitement reigned, and it was with diffi- 
culty that lessons and other duties were at- 
tended to. The scene of operations was up 
in the tower room; for the "lake ladies/' 
Kate and Gertrude, had joined the work, 
and were making dainty handkerchiefs and 
a rosebud silk case to keep them in. 

Fortunately, Sue Jane was in the throes 
of completing a botany notebook and, with 
the rest of the class, was afield all the wak- 
ing time she could spare from other classes, 
and spent the evenings flat on the floor 
"pressing things." She was too busy to 
hunt up the other girls, and they were care- 
ful not to arouse her suspicions. 

On Tuesday afternoon afi^airs in the 
tower reached a climax. The kimono was 
formally begun. Ethel had spent all the 
evening before studying the pattern, and by 
three o'clock the next day she had it all 
spread out on the floor over a clean sheet. 
Then she stood in a whirl of blue silk, lace 
and tissue-paper pattern and agonized. 
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The other girls occupied corners out of the 
way and, as their fingers flew, tried to keep 
up a conversation that would be soothing to 
Ethel's nerves and keep her from feeling 
that they were watching her. Ella alone 
ventured a word now and then of advice. 

"Fold the silk long ways, Ethel, and then 
lay on the pattern. You don't want a seam 
on the shoulder," she remarked in an un- 
concerned and wary voice. 

"I don't want a seam where I can help hav- 
ing it," answered Ethel. "But, oh, dear ; it 
all runs off the side. What am I going to 
do? It 's not wide enough," and poor Ethel 
sank on the floor in a despairing heap. 

"Dearie, you must cut one side at a time, 
and then sew them up the back together. 
Let me — " 

"No, thank you, lovely," answered Ethel. 
"I see now — I see!" And for a half-hour 
Ethel puffed and panted, and the scissors 
squeaked. 

And by going slowly and referring to 
the pattern every minute or two she 
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really did manage to get the two long 
seams by which the entire garment was con- 
structed, cut and the pieces matched by the 
notches. The congratulations from the 
whole "A. W.'' were most hearty, and they 
all descended to the dinner-table with relief 
in their faces; for imder the sheet lay the 
long garment all basted and ready to be 
sewed. 

And then ensued days of misery and en- 
lightenment to Ethel. She learned to 
steady a wobbling needle against the 
thimble, which she declared only served to 
cripple her most important finger, and she 
met tangle after tangle in her long blue 
silk thread — ^and learned to conquer — or be- 
gin again. At first, there was a shower of 
snapping needles, which kept Kate and Ger- 
trude hopping about the room while dress- 
ing and undressing ; but soon one needle did 
service for more than an hour at a time. 
And when the long seams were finished, the 
neck and sleeves faced, and the time for the 
garnishing of lace arrived, Ethel was in such 
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a state of satisfied excitement that she could 
hardly contain herself. But when, late Fri- 
day afternoon, she was able to lay the dainty 
thing on the bed and put away the tortur- 
ing instruments by which the marvel was 
wrought, her mood was one of exaltation. 

"Girls," she said, as they all gathered 
around to look and admire, "I feel like I 
had been married, or graduated, or done 
something real serious. I feel so solemn." 
And with that she subsided upon the floor 
with a giggle of relief, and began to eat an 
orange. She had scarcely had time to in- 
dulge in an orange for a week. 

And so when on Saturday the red, old sun 
came peeping across the lawn and through 
the branches of the tall maples into the win- 
dow of Chapel Hall under which Sue Jane, 
aged fourteen, still slept on her birthday 
morning, it found a gay party of gigglers 
tiptoeing their way down the hall to assemble 
outside of the sleeper's door ready for the 
six o'clock raid. 

Each "A. W." had followed her own ideas 
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as to fantastic decoration and the suppressed 
titter rose almost to a shout as each one ap- 
peared. 

Sadie had put on one light pink stock- 
ing and one white one, while Ethel's bed- 
room sUppers of bright red capped the 
climax as to feet. Her nightgown was 
looped up to her knees with a curtain cord 
and she had Jennie's Japanese lamp shade 
pinned coquettishly on the back of her head. 

The "tower ladies" came tripping down on 
feet that ended off legs which protruded, 
from knees down, from huge square band- 
boxes that reached to their shoulders and into 
which had been cut arm holes. In their 
hands that flapped stiffly from their respec- 
tive port holes were four huge pineapples 
that matched the general effect of stiffness 
produced by the sight of their donors. They 
tilted themselves into line amid great appro- 
bation, which only subsided when Ethel stag- 
gered from her room under a whole, very 
large bunch of bananas. She had her own 
and Sadie's powder puffs stuck on each side 
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of her head, just above her ears and all of 
their manicure articles jangled on strings 
from a broad sash tied around her waist and 
up over her shoulders. She very much re- 
sembled the "native from the tropic of 
Banana** as she proclaimed herself and the 
roar at her witticisms surged through the 
door as they all trooped in and wakened the 
little sleeper from Sanders Ridge. 

"As many happy returns of the day, 
Plunger, as there are bananas on this bunch," 
laughed Ethel as she laid the huge tower of 
yellow fruit along beside Sue Jane on the 
little white bed. 

"But not as prickly ones as these," said 
Gertrude as she and Kate tipped the pine- 
apples on top of the bananas. 

"Why — ^why," gasped Sue Jane as she 
peeped at all of them over the bunch of 
bananas resting with its yellow head on the 
pillow beside her, "I knew they grew in 
bunches — ^but I never did think I would have 
one." 

"Well, wake up. Honey-bunch, to the fact 
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that you are going to have a bunch of a 
birthday that you certainly never expected 
to have — ^if all our plans show up on time. 
Here 's a morning salute I am firing at you/' 
and as she spoke Ethel bent and bestowed a 
rousing kiss on the tip of Sue Jane's little 
nose. Then with a giggle the rest of the 
f antastics followed her lead. 

Mother Sanders out across Harpeth Val- 
ley, I wish you could have seen those big 
girls spanking and tickling and-and petting 
the Sue Jane that had been your baby just 
fourteen years ago out on Sanders Ridge! 

The birthday program was carried out 
exactly as it had been planned, and a hap- 
pier girl than Sue Jane, from the time she 
opened her sleepy eyes under the rain of 
fruit and kisses at six in the morning, could 
not have existed. The long, delightful day 
filled her heart to overflowing, and she was 
so surprised and excited that the "present- 
shower" came near being a drop too much 
in her cup of joy. 

"Oh, girls !" she exclaimed, as they led her 
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to the table which had taken the place of the 
proposed umbrella. And then she stood 
dumb with surprise and emotion. 

'Tlunger, child/' said Ethel with shin- 
ing eyes, "begin at this end and open every 
one — ^and we all made them too.** 

And one by one the belt and fan and plate 
and handkerchiefs and case were admired; 
but, when the ribbons and tissue paper came 
off of the kimono, she took one look at the 
lovely, lacy, blue-cloudy thing, and tucked 
her little head down into EtheFs neck and 
began to cry. 

"Why, Sue Jany, bunch, don't you like 
it? I made it all by myself for you and — " 

"Oh, Ethel,*' gasped Sue Jane, smiling 
through her tears, "it is the most beautiful 
thing in the world — ^but you can't sew and 
don't like to — and I know it nearly killed 
you — ^to — ^make — ^" 

"Plunger," answered Ethel solemnly, as 
she held Sue Jane at arm's length and 
looked at her with her heart in her eyes, 
"loving somebody makes you want to work 
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for them, and love-work is nH a bit hard to 
do. I Ve loved you more this week than I 
ever did. I have loved you until I 'm a re- 
formed character myself — I may end by 
taking in plain sewing— but don't you ever 
forget to dam my socks, Honey-bimch/' 
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NOT a single soul in Woodlawn could 
tell how it was that the days and 
weeks flew by in the first month of the new 
term. The maples were beginning to bud 
and a young green tint was coming all over 
the lawn before the school paused to take a 
breath. 

And when the pause came the teachers 
all found themselves tired and the girls 
both tired and cross. Winter food had 
grown unappetizing and spring food had 
not come. The days began warm and 
springy and then before school was over and 
they could all get out doors to bask in the 
sun a cold rain would set in. Calamity and 
disaster were in the air and as expected the 
climax finally arrived. 

The trouble began at Sunday dinner, 
when, instead of the usual platter of 
chicken, nicely carved white and brown meat 
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and plenty of dressing, roast beef was 
served. Apples and crackers, instead of 
toasted cheese on hot biscuits for supper, 
only served to stir up matters still more. 
Monday a luncheon of baked beans and no 
preserves brought to the surface a large 
amount of discontent, and by Friday night 
the whole school was in open rebellion. 

The food really had been miserable, poorly 
prepared, not well selected, and not even 
clean. 

"Now, what do you suppose they have 
found in the muffins," demanded Sadie, as 
they all sat in her room, fortifying them- 
selves on candy which had just arrived in 
the express. 

"What?" came in chorus from the others. 

"A tooth — a human one, Helen Jackson 
says! Ruth Simms found it and had to 
leave the table. Now, this is getting to be 
a little too much," and Ethel turned white 
around her mouth. 

"Well, I have decided not to eat another 
thing at the table if I starve to death," an- 
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nounced Gertrude from her perch on the 
steamer trunk. 

''You won't starve soon, Gertie, with five 
cans of deviled ham, three boxes of potted 
tongue, six packages of crackers, a dozen 
boxes of sardines, and two jars of sweet 
pickles in a box under your bed," said Kate, 
and they all laughed. Chapel Hall was 
usually provisioned to stand many days* 
siege if need be. 

"How about those three cans of plum pud- 
ding, Ella, that you have on top of the 
wardrobe?" retorted Gertrude, and again 
the laugh went around. 

"Seriously, girls, something must be done, 
and that 's what I asked you all to come in 
here and talk about. Helen Jackson says 
the Library Hall girls have thought up a 
plan — of — ^reproof, and they want us and 
all the sdhool to join them. When we are 
all seated at the table Saturday night, we 
are to wait until the blessing is asked; and 
then, when a tap on somebody's glass is 
heard, we are all to rise, stack our plates in 
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the middle of the tables, with the food un- 
tasted, and march out around the house 
three times, and then to our rooms and shut 
the doors and lock them. What do you 
think of it?" and Ethel looked anxiously 
from one to the other of the girls. 

Nobody spoke for a, moment. 

"Well, I don't quite like the idea," said 
Ella slowly. 

"All the other girls in school have joined, 
and why should we let ourselves be abused 
without defending ourselves? I 'm for it, 
myself! How about the rest of you; ma- 
jority will rule as usual in the *A. W.'?" and 
again Ethel questioned the others. 

"We 're for it ; tell them we '11 answer for 
the signal," said Gertrude. "We are all 
here but Sue Jane, and she will go with the 
rest, I am sure. She has gone to the lecture 
with Miss Burge, and to take supper at Miss 
Bulge's sister's. Tell her about it when 
she gets home, Ella." 

And so Sue Jane found herself com- 
mitted to the riot when Ella sat on her bed 
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that night after light-bell, and told her all 
about it. 

"No," said Sue Jane positively; "I don't 
like it. I think it is wrong to give us such 
food, but that is a rude way of letting them 
know what we think about it. I won't do 
it." 

''But the trouble is that a majority of 'A. 
W.' always rules, and we have to do what 
they decide about it. Oh, what will we do, 
Sue Jane?" asked Ella anxiously. 

"Don't worry, EUa, dear; let's think 
about it and make up a plan to get them not 
to do it. You go to sleep and let me think," 
and Sue Jane snuggled her head under 
Ella's chin a moment for a good-night 
caress. 

And Sue Jane thought to some purpose, 
for Ella looked happy but excited all morn- 
ing, and spent every spare minute writing 
a paper, which she showed to Sue Jane sev- 
eral times. 

At noon an urgent call for a mass meet- 
ing was posted on the bulletin-board, signed 
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by Ella King, the treasurer of the athletic 
association. So, of course, everybody 
thought it was an association call. 

When chapel roll call was over all 
kept their seats until the chapel teacher had 
retired. Their faces were sullen and cross, 
and they fidgeted and fretted to be gone, for 
it was mail-time, and they all wanted their 
letters. 

And it was this mob of scuffling, hungry, 
and out-of-temper discontents that Sue Jane 
stood up to face. She looked so very little 
and frail, did Sue Jane, as she stood by her 
desk; little and timid as she had been that 
day when Father Sanders had left her at 
the door of Woodlawn Seminary and driven 
back to Sanders Ridge. But in Sue Jane's 
veins there ran the blood of the Grandfather 
Sanders who had defended his cabin on the 
ridge against a hundred painted redskin 
braves. 

"Girls," she said, and her voice was the 

sweet, clear, bird voice they all had begun 

to love. She stretched out her hands to 
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them in such a cunning, Sue-Janey kind of 
a gesture that a little giggle sprang up and 
began to spread. "Let 's don't do it, girls! 
We can't eat the things, and I 'm as hungry 
as I can be this minute, but let 's tell them so 
politely and not be rude. I want you to let 
me go get Dr. Brooke and bring him here, 
and Ella King has written out a statement 
of our — our — sufferings and a petition, and 
she will read it to him. Will you do that? 
Please!" And that "please" carried the 
house. 

"But, Sue Jane, are you going done; 
aren't you scared?" asked Helen, half-way 
back in the chapel. 

"No, she 's not going alone, I won't stand 
for that ; I 'm going with her," answered 
Blanche Wills from her seat on Sue Jane's 
left. "And Helen, you come too; and 
Peggy Carter from the West Wing. One 
from each section; only Sue Jane will have 
to do the talking. I can stand there and 
tremble, but I couldn't open my mouth. 
Do you want us. Sue Jane?" 
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And it was with this very solemn escort 
that the majestic though mystified regent 
returned in a few minutes and took his seat 
on the rostnmi. Then they all went to their 
seats, and Ella King rose with a paper 
trembling in her hands and proceeded to 
read in a shaky voice a list of objections to 
the fare served at Woodlawn Seminary, 
written in a formal and documentary style, 
that came near to inwardly convulsing the 
regent, though he managed to maintain a 
serious face. 

At the list of foreign substances found in 
the food, which included six tacks, three 
hairpins, a brass ring, an unspeakable half 
of a water bug, nine splinters of wood, and 
the human tooth, the ripple of a giggle 
arose again and spread rapidly. And the 
paragraph which closed with a petition for 
investigation and relief was delivered over 
sounds of immistakable hilarity. A laugh 
can smooth out numbers of tangles. 

Then Dr. Brooke arose and held up his 
hands for silence. Looking them in the 
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face steadily, he told them that he had heard 
of the proposed riot act to be carried out 
that evening, and he had been prepared to 
have the doors locked and to deal out a 
most rigorous pimishment by curtailing all 
privileges for six weeks to come — no visits 
to town, no concerts, no calls from friends, 
and no Saturday night frolics were they to 
have; but in view of the fact that they had 
met in a dignified body and sent to him a 
dignified protest, delivered in a lady-like 
manner, he would like to tell them that he 
approved of their having done so, and hoped 
they would do it again if for any cause they 
felt themselves aggrieved. He ended by 
saying that the housekeeper, who had been 
ill, had returned, and order was once more 
to be restored in the kitchen regions; and 
the human tooth, upon investigation, had 
proved to be a large grain of corn that had 
been found in the meal barrel. 

This simple solution of the horror dis- 
pelled the formal gloom of the mass meet- 
ing, which ended in a general laugh. 
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**Gracious me! what trouble we were 
about to get into," said Helen Jackson to 
Ethel as they walked together down to the 
mail-boxes. "Isn't Sue Jane great with 
her funny little ways?" 

''Well, one of Sue Jane's 'funny little 
ways' is to know what's right and do it. 
Would n't we have been in a fine state, sit- 
ting at home and not going a single place 
for two months, with all the lectures and 
concerts, to say nothing of the Phi debate 
at Camden and our Junior Prom," answered 
Ethel with profound relief. "What would 
the boys have thought of us to cut them out 
of our Prom for what they would call, 
"rough-housing"? Wilson Lawrence told 
me how they were all coimting on it and be- 
having to be invited, when he accepted my 
invitation for the Prom. Suppose I 
could n't have invited him after he has been 
so nice to me at Christmas at home!" 

"It really would have been awful and I 
never could have looked Ned Sommers in 
the face again if I had done it," answered 
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Helen with thankfulness. "As for me I 'm 
all for your Plunger! Good-by until class 
to-morrow!" 

"Sue Jane," said Ella that night, as they 
were finishing their lessons before the light- 
bell rang, "it was just like a real riot. I 
was really frightened at the girls, they were 
so angry." 

"Yes," said Sue Jane; "I was seared my- 
self, and a fimny little chill went over me. 
They did n't look like our girls at all. They 
were — ugly. But I thought of George 
Washington and Napoleon, and I just 
spoke right out to them. When I get into 
trouble father tells me to come right to 
headquarters and tell him or mother about 
it, and then I don't get punished." 

"Well, we all came within an inch of a 
good sound spanking. Sue Jane, and your 
father's way of doing things saved us." 

"Ella," said Sue Jane, "promise me never 
to mention that tooth again, and let 's open 
one plum pudding can and pass it around 

before light-bell." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

'T 'LL tell you what I think being brave 
jL is/' said Ethel, as they all sat in Sue 
Jane's room munching apples and indulging 
in a heart-to-heart talk. "It 's f essing-up, to 
what you have done bad, and taking what- 
ever punishment is coming without any 
whining about it, especially if you feel cer- 
tain you would n't get caught if you did n't 
tell on yourself." 

"I don't know," answered Sue Jane, as 
she drew the darning-needle across a mam- 
moth hole in a long stocking — that hap- 
pened to be Ethel's. "It seems to me that 
it 's easier to go and f ess up than to be sorry 
and ashamed and worry with your con- 
science." 

"But everybody has n't got as — ^as nerv- 
ous a conscience as you have, Honey-bunch. 
Some consciences only wake up at a big jar 
— not at any tiny little thing, like your not 
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wanting a neatness-star last week because 
you had n't washed the tooth mug and soap 
dish for two days. I 'm glad Miss Burge 
gave it to you anyway, you pin-neat thing, 
you." 

And they all laughed, for Sue Jane's 
ways were the joke as well as the joy of the 
whole hall. She kept her dainty little self 
and her belongings in exquisite order, and 
had a way of getting all the others to do the 
same. She mended-up Ethel, and picked up 
after Sadie, and watched to help Ella in her 
work in their room when the busy Senior 
was too tired to polish off things in a truly 
Sue-Jane manner. Also she looked after 
every other "A. W.'' on the corridor, even 
penetrating in her rounds to the abode of 
the ladies in the tower. It was great fun 
for Kate and Gertrude to have her come up 
and look them over once in a while, and 
they always promised reform. 

"Well, anyway, it is printed in the room- 
rules to wash them every day," answered 
Sue Jane to Ethel's tooth-mug sally. "But 
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we were talking about courage. I think it 's 
brave to go past dark places and strange 
dogs, and not cry when it lightnings^and 
fire and things. I couldn't wave a flag, 
and go across a bridge and stop a train. I 
would just get weak and fall down. Some- 
times I am frightened because I might let 
a runaway horse run right over a child or 
somebody." 

"Don't you worry, Sue Jane, child, you 
would wave a flag at any horse and swing 
on to his bridle and stop him, too — ^if it was 
for anybody else. If I had to pick out 
somebody to be on hand to save my life, I 
would pick you every time. Plunger, weak 
knees and all," said Ethel, and again a burst 
of merrunent went the rounds of the joUy 
group. 

"I think," said Ella thoughtfully, "that 
moral courage generally means physical 
courage too, though that rule doesn't al- 
ways work both ways." 

"Anyway, I bid to shoo away Sue Jane's 
strange dogs if she will help me tell on my- 
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self next time I forget to practise," said 
Sadie. 

**rhere's the dinner-bell j everybody 
hiuryl (iertrude, run up and shake up 
Kate, she might be asleep. Nobody 's been 
late this week," and as she spoke, Ella drew 
Sue Jane under her arm and started the 
others on down before them to the dining- 
room. 

And that night, as the deep-toned bell 
rang out its good-night, the **sand-man" 
began his roimds of inspection. He winged 
his way to the pillows of two hundred sleep- 
ing girls in Woodlawn Seminary, and per- 
haps he ended his rounds with a peep at 
Sue Jane as she lay in her little white bed — 
tiny Sue Jane so far away from you. Father 
Sanders, as you lie sleeping out on Sanders 
Ridge. 

And the thing the "sand-man" failed to 
see was a smoldering heap of greasy floor- 
rags that a careless servant had thrown 
against a big pine box in the cellar under 
the chapel. Great wreaths of suffocating 
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smoke came up into the house, while tiny- 
tongues of flame licked at the chapel floor. 
And still all the girls and teachers slept on 
— ^not a soul awake to tell them what was 
happening. 

Then, all of a sudden, a scream sounded 
from a room on Library Hall and was 
echoed by another down the corridor — and 
in two minutes pandemonium reigned in the 
whole building. The halls were filled with 
blinding smoke, and the girls ran for their 
lives to the nearest doors and windows. 
The teachers called and encouraged and 
urged them on to safety, but the panic was 
something terrific. 

Up on Chapel Hall Miss Burge cowered 
for a moment at the thought of the danger 
her girls were in, for they were higher up 
than the others in chapel wing and had for 
an exit only one staircase, which was fiiUing 
fast with the terrible smoke. From room 
to room she flew, calling to the girls to come 
for their lives. Choking and sobbing, they 
answered and came into the corridor, al- 
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most too bewildered to know where to turn 
for safety. 

When she called, Ella had answered her 
promptly and in a composed voice, so she 
had run on down to the others. 

But she little knew the trouble she had 
left the older girl to face. Sue Jane could 
not get out of bed and save herself — she lay 
trembling and sobbing, seemingly bereft of 
all reason. 

"Oh, darling, please get up and come 
with me," begged Ella; but Sue Jane 
seemed not to hear. She just moaned and 
quivered under the covers. 

Then Ella lifted her to her feet and, half 
carrying, half dragging her, pulled her into 
the corridor, where they met Ethel. 

" Help me with her, Ethel, she can't 
stand, she is trembling so,'' said Ella with 
a sob. 

"Sue Jane, Honey-bunch, brace up — we '11 
get you out," said Ethel as she put her arm 
around the trembling body. And together 
they helped her to the top of the stairs where 
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Miss Burge was starting the other girls 
down into the smoke. 

But just as Sadie had gone three steps 
down she turned and shrieked, "Oh, Miss 
Burge, Gertrude and Kate in the tower — 
they 'U be burned to death-^burned to 
death/' 

For a horrible moment they all stood stock 
still; then in a second the limp little body 
that had hung on Ethel's arm and Ella's 
shoulder flashed down the corridor, and they 
all realized that Sue Jane had gone to the 
two girls in the tower room. 

Ethel and Ella both turned to follow, but 
Miss Burge stretched out her arms and said 
sternly, "No, girls, no! Down the steps as 
quickly as you can — ^run to the front of the 
house and cry to the men with ladders and 
ropes to get them out of the tower. Go — 
go — go J I say! Ethel, obey me — all of 
you; down the steps!" and urging them be- 
fore her with the voice of authority she 
drove them down two flights of steps to a 
window in the lower corridor, where she 
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called a man from the outside to help lift 
them, half strangled, out into the air. 

The moment Ethel and Ella got their 
lungs filled with fresh air they raced to the 
front of the house and looked up at the 
tower windows — and they saw a sight that 
they never were to forget in all their lives. 
The east tower window was open and two 
broad planks that some workman had 
stretched from the tower to the roof of the 
south wing still formed a bridge, suspended 
in the air three stories high. The flames 
had burst out of the cellar windows and lit 
the side of the building with a yellow glare. 
And there in the window stood a little white 
figure with one foot out on the planks. 

*' Oh," groaned Ella, "it 's Sue Jane — ^she 
can never get across," and she hid her eyes 
in her arms. 

But Ethel, in agony, saw the little, bare, 
white feet take two cautious steps ; then Sue 
Jane turned and reached out her hand to 
Kate who stood shuddering in the window. 
Ethel caught her breath as she saw the two 
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go, step by step, across the plank. Sue Jane 
leading Kate and talking to her all the time. 

"Look, look, Ella! She is getting across 
herself and taking Kate too. Oh, look! 
look!'' cried Ethel. 

And Ella did look just as the two figures 
were about to step from the plank to the 
roof. 

Then with a sob she sank on her. knees 
and stretched out her arms to them. But 
Ethel began to indulge her emotions in an- 
other fashion, for she danced up and down 
and shouted at the top of her voice : 

"Good, good. Honey-bunch! I knew 
you would do it! Come on down!" But 
in a moment horror froze her words, for she 
saw that Gertrude had taken one step on 
the plank and then cowered against the win- 
dows with her face in her hands. 

Oh!" Ethel shouted with a groan, 
come on, Gertie — come on!" Ella had 
dropped her head on her arms and Ethel 
could hear her praying. 

Then back across the plank came the little 
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bare feet again, and Sue Jane grasped Ger- 
trude's trembling shoulders and began to 
gently push her across in front of her. 
Some men came running up with ropes and 
ladders, and Ethel could hear Miss Burge 
praying under her breath with Ella, as they 
all stood and watched the two swaying fig- 
ures. In the middle of the plank Gertrude 
stopped, and seemed unable to go any far- 
ther. One of the men smothered a groan 
and Miss Burge reeled. But Ethel gath- 
ered herself together and loud and clear and 
hearty her voice rang out over the roar of 
the flames. 

" Gk) on, Gertie, go on!" she shouted. 
"Sue Jane Sanders, *A. W.,' is behind you. 
Push, Honey-bunch, push! That's it, 
Gert, you're all right — ^just a few more 
steps. That 's all right — push ahead. 
Plunger, — ^hurrah for Sanders Ridge! Oh 
— oh — oh — catch me, somebody^ — they 're 
across!" and as the three girls on the roof 
fell in a huddled group, Ethel collapsed on 
Ella's shoulder at Miss Burge's feet. 
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And then began a battle royal with the 
flames which had almost reached the second 
story of Chapel Hall, but the firemen 
fought with a will, and in a little while it 
could be seen that the wing would be saved, 
with just the loss of the interior of the 
chapel. All the rest of the building would 
be unharmed. 

And while the fight went on, as soon as it 
was decided that the rest of the building 
was not in any danger, the teachers and ma- 
trons collected the frightened girls and sent 
them to their rooms. All the Chapel Hall 
homeless ones were put into the rooms of 
the other girls, and a partial quiet was 
maintained down the long corridors. 

Ella and Ethel knew that they might find 
Sue Jane in the room of any of her many 
friends, and their search brought them to 
Helen Jackson's room on Library Hall 
from which arose a din of voices. 

Sue Jane sat on the floor with Kate and 
Gertrude huddled down beside her, while a 
circle of excited and admiring girls sur- 
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rounded them and discussed at the tops of 
their voices the incidents of the wonderful 
rescue. 

But when Sue Jane saw Ella, her white 
face quivered and she stretched out her 
arms. The girls all made way for the older 
girl, who sat down and took the child in her 
arms and clasped her close, with a sob which 
was echoed from every emotional young 
heart in the room. A perfect deluge was 
threatened when Ethel, who had sunk down 
beside Ella and Sue Jane and had suc- 
ceeded in getting Sue Jane's little bare feet 
wrapped up in a comer of her kimono and 
clasped close to her breast, said with a chok- 
ing laugh : 

"If all of you could have seen Gertrude 
talk out there on that plank, with Sue Jane 
pushing, it would have killed you dead. I 
never can get over it in a thousand years, 
and I expect to laugh and cry over it when 
I am an old lady in a white cap/' 

There was a perfect uproar of hysterical 
laughter as the girls took in the tragic pic- 
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ture which had become comic when seen 
through Ethel's relief. 

"Oh," wailed Gertrude in the midst of the 
laughter, "I never will get over having been 
such a coward. Sue Jane had saved Kate, 
and then I made her come back and save 
me too. She ought to have let me burn up 
^ — I was n't worth saving." And she hid her 
face on Kate's shoulder. 

*'Oh, Gertie, please don't say that!" ex- 
claimed Sue Jane, as she reached out of El- 
la's arms and took Gertrude's hand. "I 
wasn't in any danger because I have 
walked the beams in the barn since I could 
walk at all, and in the ice-house, too. I 'm 
a real good one to do that sort of thing. It 
was you girls who were so brave when you* 
were n't used to it. You saved me by not 
pulling me down with you. Don't anybody 
else laugh at Gertrude any more — ^it hurts 
her and me, too." 

"Forgive me, G^rt — ^you were plucky, too 
— and Kate is a dandy tightrope walker," 
said Ethel quickly, ashamed of herself for 
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having seemed to make light of the girls' 
danger. 

"Well, I '11 tell you one thing, Ethel, and 
it 's that you saved me some too," said Ger- 
trude. When I heard you calling me to go 
on — and I thought of the things we are try- 
ing for in the *A. W/ — ^it steadied me to 
try.'' 

"Oh, yes, Ethel; if you hadn't called, I 
don't know what we might have done — and 
I saw Ella praying — and — " but Sue Jane 
hid her head on Ella's arm and began to 
tremble again.' 

"I guess you won't worry over that horse 
running over the baby any more. Sue 
Jane," said Ethel with a laugh, as she 
•tucked the little feet closer in the kimono. 
"But what was it that made you brace up 
from a limp rag and go up for Kate and 
Gertie? You must have a kind of mixed 
courage in you, Sue Jane, Plunger." 

"Well, you saw I didn't have any cour- 
age at all when I was hanging on to you 
and Ella down in the hall; but somebody 
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had to wake up the tower ladies, and when 
I got there it was easy enough to get across 
the plank. I am still going to he afraid of 
lightning and the dark places/' 

**Yes; hut, as I remarked hefore, 
Plunger, I choose you to he around when 
my life needs saving," answered Ethel. 
*'Let 's call all kinds of courage just plain 
p-1-u-c-k — and you Ve got it. Sue Jane." 
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CHAPTER IX 

'*fTlHERE is no doubt about it, we are 
A just going to have the time of our 
lives this day, young ladies," said Ethel as 
they all trooped to their rooms after break- 
fast on Saturday. 

"Well, we ought to celebrate to the limit 
for the birthday of the old *A. W/ " said 
Ella King, as they all paused at the door 
with her and Sue Jane. "One year ago to- 
day we got together and formed, you re- 
member, Ethel, and the thing that gives me 
the best feeling of all is what Miss Burge 
said when she asked permission to take us 
down to the hotel for lunch. She told the 
Regent that the 'A. W.' is an institution 
that needs encouraging, and that we have 
her entire approval for the way we conduct 
it and—" 

"Hurrah for the old *A. W: and her 
birthday number one — and the chicken 
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salad — and Sue Jane Sanders of Sanders 
Ridge, who is her latest acquisition!" an- 
swered Ethel, as she whirled Sue Jane 
around and around and ended by a tug at 
the curl on the end of the flying braid. 

"Now, girls, don't waste time," said 
Gertrude. "Straighten up your rooms 
right away and leave plenty of time for 
dressing. We must all look our best; and 
we won't have to wear our uniforms, as a 
very ^special favor'. The first time this 
year we have been allowed to go without 
them! We must leave the Seminary on the 
twelve-ten car." And (Jertrude and Kate 
took their way to their tower room without 
a backward glance. 

Ethel and Sadie still lingered at Sue 
Jane's door and began to discuss, with in- 
terest, their costuming for the frolic. 

"Miss Burge says my gray is n't too light 

and I think it will be nice to wear the 

dark green hat with it; don't you, Ella?" 

asked Ethel. 

"I think you will be lovely, Ethel," an- 
ise 
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swered Ella with enthusiasm. "And then 
I can wear my blue silk and the blue hat 
too. What do you think of wearing, 
Sadies r* 

"Well, I am going to wear the green 
cloth I got Christmas and not save it until 
spring any more, for spring is here and I 
am wild to put it on. Do you think it will 
be all right with the brown hat?" asked 
Sadie with anxiety. 

"It will go with it to perfection, Sadie," 
said Ethel. Then she turned to Sue Jane 
who had stood silent for the last few min- 
utes. "What are you going to wear. 
Honey-bunch?" she asked. 

"I don't know," said Sue Jane. "I did n't 
think about not wearing the uniform. It 11 
have to be that or Teter Middy' — one or 
the other. I have n't any other." 

"But, Sue Jane, it is against the rules to 
wear the uniform unless everybody does," 
said Sadie. "Your Teter' is all right 
and—" 

"But it is so short — ^it never did come 
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down enough after — ^the plunge=--and — *' but 
they all laughed at the embarrassed way in 
which Sue Jane mentioned her tank adven- 
ture. 

"Oh, listen; listen. Plunger, and don't 
say you won't, for I will just make you! 
Wear my green dress for this once! No- 
body has seen it, and by the time I want to 
wear it everybody will forget that you had 
it on. Just this once, please — I will wear 
my red, which is really more becoming any- 
way," and as Sadie urged she held on to 
the curl and one of Sue Jane's hands. 

"Yes, do it, Sue Jane, and let us put up 
your hair. Won't it be fun? You are a 
year younger than any of us — ^but you are 
an *A. W.' and must do as the *A. W.' 
does," said Belle, with the greatest interest. 

"Now hurry, all of you, and we will come 
over and dress you at eleven o'clock, 
Plimger," said Ethel, as she and Sadie hur- 
ried into their rooms. 

And for two hours Sue Jane fought a 
pitched battle with herself, though Ella, 
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who was singing and laughing around the 
room, never even suspected it. 

"You know your mother wouldn't want 
you to wear borrowed clothes/* said the 
plucky little country Sue Jane. 

"But the girls all want me to be dressed 
up, and I look so odd out with them in the 
*Peter Middy' and round hat with a bow on 
top and no feather. I felt funny down 
there on my birthday," argued Sue Jane, 
the sophisticated. 

*'But if your mother wanted you to dress 
like a young lady she would have given you 
the clothes," persisted the still small voice. 

"Mother does n't know about the 'A. W.' 
birthday and the limcheon downtown," 
argued the youngest member of that digni- 
fied circle. "It's for the 'A. W.' I am 
doing it, anyway, and mother — " and so the 
two Sue Janes contended with each other 
all the morning. 

Promptly at eleven o'clock Sadie and 
Ethel arrived, Ethel with a soft, green, 
silky cloth wonder over her arm while Sadie 
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bore the large brown hat with the cream 
colored feather and green velvet bow. 
Ethel was further armed with a curling 
tongs and a handful of hairpins. 

"Now watch us give a correct imitation of 
a pair of French maids making the toilet 
of my lady," laughed Ethel, and forthwith 
Sue Jane and her scruples were taken pos- 
session of with a whirl. 

"Now look at yourself. Plunger, and 
smile for the ladies," said Ethel a half hour 
later as she drew Sue Jane in front of the 
mirror while she and Sadie stood to one side 
in an admiring group. In the confusion 
they had failed to notice that Ella had been 
unusually quiet, but now she joined in their 
gasps of admiration. 

And Sue Jane really was a thing of 
beauty! The soft green suited her rich, 
dark coloring and the wavy puffs of dark 
hair that surroimded her face were most be- 
coming. Her slender throat rose like the 
stem of a flower out of the collar of the 
cream lace blouse and the cream feather 
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drooped from the large hat in a most ar- 
tistic way. The green coat fitted perfectly, 
and the skirt only cleared the floor by a very 
few inches — quite a little longer on Sue Jane 
than on Sadie. 

"You are a beauty bright. Sue Jane," 
said Ethel with pride. "Now we must fly 
at ourselves if we are to be ready. Come 
on, Sadie," and they both disappeared in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

It was a gay and happy party that assem- 
bled at the gate to wait for the car. Sue 
Jane was the center of the excitement, and 
was turned around and around and sub- 
jected to enthusiastic squeezes which Ethel, 
with an air of proprietorship, finally for- 
bade as detrimental to the effect of her 
handiwork. Even Miss Burge was de- 
lighted with the pretty child, but she was 
a little grave about it, as was Ella during 
the toilet. 

The luncheon was a dainty affair. The 
head waiter led them to a table in one cor- 
ner of the ladies' cafe, which they found 
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decorated with pink carnations, the "A. W/' 
flowers, which Miss Burge had sent for that 
purpose. She had also ordered the lunch- 
eon for them in advance, and it was served 
with a great deal of ceremony by two wait- 
ers who were much interested in the merry 
party. 

Sue Jane sat at the end of the table and 
beamed, for the grown-up Sue Jane was 
having a good time — and little Sue Jane, 
from Sanders Ridge, was sternly squelched 
when she so much as peeped. And Miss 
Sue Jane's eyes were very bright and she 
talked a great deal, but she did not notice 
that she could not say the droll things that 
little Sue Jane always found bubbling up 
at the slightest occasion. Still, there was 
no doubt that Sue Jane was having a good 
time. No one could doubt it. Why 
should they? 

Then, at last, they had eaten their ice- 
cream, sipped little cups of black coffee, 
and with regret left the pretty table. 

"Girls,'" said Miss Burge, as they all 
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stood around her at the entrance, **what 
shall we do now? We can stay in town an- 
other hour/' 

"Oh, Miss Burge,'* said Ethel, ''pkase 
let us walk up the avenue and stop in at 
Saron's and get some candy. Just the reg- 
ulation one pound each, and we won't beg 
for more. Wasn't that chicken salad a 
dream," she added with a reminiscent sigh. 

So to Saron's they went, and each armed 
herself with a package tied with a gold 
string. 

"It'll take the edge off when we think 
of those little green peas in paper cups and 
the bird on toast," said Gertrude as they all 
laughed. 

Then it happened to Sue Jane — ^and it 
almost broke her heart ! She and Ella were 
walking up the avenue the first in the line, 
taking delighted peeps into the shop win- 
dows, when far ahead she saw him coming! 
Father Sanders had come to town in the 
low buggy, driving old Nettie, and now he 
was on his way home. They were ambling 
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slowly along, and they too were looking to 
the right and the left at the city sights. 
Sue Jane's little heart gave a thump of joy 
and she stepped to the curbstone and waited 
for him to see her and stop. But just as 
he was opposite her, father looked right at 
her — aright in her face — and passed on! 
He even gave a cluck that seemed to hurry 
old Nettie. 

Sue Jane's heart fell with a thump to her 
shoes — ^but she had just strength to gasp, 
"Father!" 

Father Sanders looked around in a puz- 
zled fashion, but again his eyes roamed 
over the group of smartly dressed young 
ladies, and just then a large wagon and an 
electric car came between him and the side- 
walk. When Sue Jane caught another 
glimpse of the old buggy, it was far down 
the avenue and old Nettie was swinging 
along at a brisk gait. Tears rose to her 
eyes, and a little sob came — ^but Sue Jane 
had courage, and Ella's hand gave her arm 
a squeeze. Only Ella had seen the awful 
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thing; the others were busy looking at some 
flowers in a near-by window. 

"Sue Jane, darling," she whispered, 
"your father did n't see you — ^he — '^ 

"Yes, he did see me,'* Sue Jane answered 
in a queer little voice. **He saw me, but he 
did n't know me — ^he did n't know me — and 
I don't know myself either. I 'm not my 
father's little girl any more — and I want 
to go home — I — " 

"Sue Jane, dearest, there comes the car 
and we will be at the Seminary in no time, 
so try not — " 

"Don't you be afraid I '11 cry, Ella, be- 
cause I am ashamed to let the rest know — 
but I want to get home quick now — quick," 
and Sue Jane's voice had a spimky note in 
it that was very Sue-Janey. Ella held on 
tight to her hand, and still held on until at 
last they were behind their own door. 

Without a word Sue Jane began a busi- 
nesslike attack on the borrowed toilet, and 
in silence Ella helped at its demolishing. 
The dress was neatly folded and the hat laid 
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beside it upon the bed before Sue Jane be- 
gan to make the hairpins fly out of the huge 
fluff of hair that stuck out all around her 
head. But when she once began there was 
a perfect whirlwind around her, and it 
landed her head in a bowl of water which 
quickly unfrizzled each separate strand. 
In silence she dried and brushed the long 
mane, and plaited and tied it and curled the 
end around her finger. Then a clean, stiff, 
blue print was fastened up the back by 
Ella's busy fingers, and finally Sue Jane 
took a hurried survey of herself in the mir- 
ror. Her white face was still set as she 
turned to Ella, but her eyes brimmed over, 
as the older girl folded the child in her 
arms. 

"I knew it was horrid when I did it, and 
I was a coward not to say I would n't,'* said 
Sue Jane jerkily. "I don't want to be a 
grown-up lady before I am through being 
a girl. My mother doesn't want me to 
either, I am sure. She had better come and 
take me home — right away before — " 
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**Oh, Sue Jane, dear, don't say that I 
We couldn't give you up now, I didn't 
want you to do it all the time, but I was 
afraid to make the girls cross. I was a cow- 
ard too, not to say so; and, dearest, I think 
as you do that it is a shame for us to act so 
grown-up. I am ashamed too," and Ella 
gave a very sympathetic sniffle on her own 
account. 

"I think it 's all right for you girls, but 
I am just not that kind. I don't expect 
ever to grow up — I — " 

*'Girls," said Ethel, as she came in with- 
out waiting for them to answer her knock, 
"do you — ^why what 's the matter?" 

Sue Jane hung her head— ^ 

"Nothing, Ethel, only I met my father 
downtown, and he — ^he disowned me. That 
is, he didn't know me, and I*— felt dis- 
owned. Thank you a lot, but I don't want 
any more grown-upness again," and she 
laughed through her tears. 

"Well, now, as I look at you. Plunger, I 
do like you better as you are. You are the 
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pretty thing all right, and some day you 
will have to be a beauty, but — " 

"Ethel, dear, I was just telling Sue Jane 
that I thought we all would be more com- 
fortable if we could put off the grown-up 
business for a year or two longer. Let 's 
try not to think and talk so much about 
dress. I 'm tired of the subject," and Ella 
regarded with approval the neat shirt-waist 
she had put on. 

"Why, Sadie and I were just talking 
about that very thing, and Sadie said her 
new dress looked so fussy on Sue Jane that 
she is going to send it home and ask for a 
plainer one for spring." 

"I 'm going to do the same thing. 
We '11 all end by doing it. I feel it com- 
ing," and Ella laughed merrily. 

"Yes, there is no doubt that we will all 
become as Sue-Janey as possible as soon as 
possible. But, Plunger, I have this to 
say: if your mother could have seen you, 
I have no doubt that she would have disap- 
proved of you, but you certainly looked 
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stunning, — and you are going to look that 
way some day, though you wear just ging- 
ham and muslin. Mind what I say, child; 
mind what I say I" 

"Oh, Ethel, you are too funny," laughed 
Sue Jane, with the tears all gone and a 
smile in her eyes. 

"I guess all this is just what my mother 
means when she says * Simplicity is the first 
qualification for real ladyship'," said Ella 
thoughtfully. 

"And, Honey-bunch, tell father that he 
had better think twice before he disowns 
you, for, as I have remarked before, you are 
surely a winner — of a beauty show," was 
Ethel's parting shot from around the cor- 
ner of the door. 
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'^ TL TIE just deserve it every bit for the way 
▼ y we have begged off from gynma- 
sium, and walking, and exercises, and — " 
Ethel paused for lack of breath in her ar- 
raignment of the whole **A. W." for their 
general laziness. 

"Yes," groaned Sadie from her meek seat 
on the floor, "we do deserve it. When the 
other girls were all getting up early to play 
tennis and take walks, and run around the 
track, and — ^and — get strong and trained, 
we have been sleeping, or reading, and get- 
ting soft and lazy. We are all just babies 
compared — ^" 

"Oh, have you seen Blanche Wills run all 
the way down to the greenhouse and back? 
It's just like a beautiful bird skimming 
along the drive. I felt, I felt — ^" and again 
Ethel paused for breath. 

"Ethel, dear, I think I know how you 
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felt — I felt that same way when I saw 
Blanche and Louise play a single at tennis 
yesterday. I felt almost humiliated," and 
Ella smiled seriously. 

*'Well, we will just have to face the fact 
that the 'A. W.' can't have a single entry in 
the field-day sports," said Ethel gloomily. 
"And after all those fine lectures we have 
had on health, and strength, and exercise 1 
I am just ashamed — ^that 's my feeling." 

"Would it help to know that I am going 
to enter for the long-wind running race, 
Ethel?" asked Sue Jane, who had been sit- 
ting by the window with her head buried in 
a book. She smiled at Ethel with her lit- 
tle whimsical "Sue-Janey" smile, as Ethel 
called it. 

"You, Sue Jane, enter for the running 
race? Why, you little mite of a baby you, 
Blanche Wills could pick you up and run 
under the string with you, ahead of youl" 
And they all laughed at Ethel's way of put- 
ting what she thought would be Sue Jane's 
finish. 
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"Sue Jane," said Ella, "have you been 
practising for the race every morning while 
I was sleeping? I have waked up lots of 
times to find you gone, but I thought you 
were down in the library reading." 

"And, Sue Jane, I feel like doing some- 
thing real savage to you for not making me 
get up and go down with you and run. 
Why didn't you?" demanded Ethel with a 
threatening grab at the curl. 

"I should like to see any one get you up 
at five, Ethel," said Sadie as she put her 
arm between Sue Jane and Ethel with a 
laugh. "I have to call Jennie to help me 
get you out of bed in time for the breakfast 
bell." 

"Well, anyway. Honey-bunch, I am sure 
you will win the race. I, for one, am count- 
ing on you. Go on and practise all you 
can," said Ethel as she leaned lazily back in 
her chair. 

"Ethel," said Sue Jane, with a shrewd 
look at the indolent girl, "you could beat 
any of the girls who have entered the stick 
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tussle. Please come on and practise — you 
have ten days yet. You are strong and tall 
— ^please." 

"Now, Plunger, don't look at me that 
way and say 'please.' You might get me 
into trouble — ^the trouble of getting up at 
five and hustling,'' answered Ethel, with a 
laugh. The girls all smiled too, for it was a 
well-known fact that when Sue Jane wanted 
Ethel to do a thing it generally happened 
that Ethel did it — entirely of her own ac- 
cord, it seemed. Sue Jane herself was the 
one most ignorant of her power over the 
older girl. But she had fast hold of Ethel's 
heart, and day by day crept closer and 
closer. 

"It 's a dare, Ethel ; go on and take it," 
teased Sadie. 

^Why not, Ethel, girl?" asked Ella. 
'Oh — " said Sue Jane enthusiastically, 
but she cut the "please" short; though her 
eyes danced into Ethel's. 

"I knew you would get me into trouble. 
Sue Jane," Ethel answered after a few sec- 
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onds, "and you girls needn't think that I 
don*t see why you want me to do it. You 
think that I am getting fat and lazy; and I 
am. So here goes, if it kills me 1 Wake me 
at five. Plunger.'* 

But by night time Ethel's courage had be- 
gun to grow less as she grew more sleepy 
and the thought of getting up at five o'clock 
seemed impossible. 

"Sadie," she yawned as she prepared to 
creep into bed, "don't you suppose anything 
will get me out of this scrape? Can't you 
help me persuade Plunger that I am not 
strong enough for this strain?" 

"No," laughed Sadie, as she drew aside 
the curtains and put out the light. "If Sue 
Jane wants any of us to do anything it is 
catching like — ^like smallpox — ^you do it and 
think you want to yourself. I just wonder 
what the *A. W.' will do without her next 
year?" 
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'Do without her !" exclaimed Ethel as she 
sat up in bed suddenly. "We just can't — 
she '11 have to come back 1" 
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**Ella and I were talking about that to- 
day and she says we mustn't talk to Sue 
Jane about it — or beg her or — anything. 
Sue Jane says it is impossible for her father 
to send her another year. Ella doesn't 
want us to make her unhappy over leaving 
us and there are two more months anyway. 
Then Sue Jane lives only twenty miles away 
and can come in to see us often." 

"Being separated from Plunger twenty 
miles is worse than going to Europe," 
groaned Ethel, "but while she is here, I 'm 
going to do aU I can to please her, even if I 
die of over-exertion and lack of sleep. Help 
her wake me up, Sadie 1" And with an- 
other groan Ethel sank back into- her pillows 
and was asleep before she touched them. 

You did n't realize that it was being cruel 
to lend your Honey-bunch to these big girls 
for a year and then take her away, did you. 
Father Sanders? 

It was with many a groan and cry for 
mercy that Sue Jane finally got Ethel up 
and into her gymnasium suit and down to 
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the athletic field back of the main building. 
The first morning she arrived she was 
greeted with laughter and many a pleasant 
sally by the girls already at work imder the 
assistant physical culture teacher, for the 
fame of her laziness had gone abroad. 
Helen Jackson came up immediately and 
offered to initiate Ethel with her pole. 

The "pole tussle," a distinctively Wood- 
lawn sport, was a polite way of wrestling. 
Helen offered Ethel her long pole and they 
stood facing each other, each grasping the 
pole about sixteen inches from the hands of 
the other. And then the tussle began, the 
object being to wrest the pole from the ad- 
versary without a hard jerk. There was 
much bending and pulling and quick turn- 
ing, which made fine exercise for the strong 
young arms and backs. Ethel soon saw 
where Helen's advantage lay, for though 
she was just as strong and two inches taller, 
Helen took the pole from her time after 
time by a quick and unexpected move. 
After fifteen minutes she dropped on a 
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beQch out of breath and panting — ^but in- 
terested. 

All day long she limped around from 
stiffness, and her complaints were nimierous, 
especially in the presence of Sue Jane, 
When she saw Sue Jane down the corridor 
she began to limp still more and rub her 
arms reproachfully. Sue Jane was affec- 
tionate and sympathetic — ^but determined. 

"Plunger/' she groaned as they said good- 
night before the light-bell, "can't you forget 
me in the morning?" 

"Why, Ethel, you can learn all the tricks 
in a few days. Please — " 

"Don't say it again. Sue Jane — ^just drag 
me out," she answered as she bestowed a kiss 
and a tweak of the curl at the same time. 

And what fresh dewy mornings they 
found to greet them as they stole out into 
the park! Ethel seemed more and more 
willing to get up, and she had lost all the 
sleepy, martyred look by the third morning 
when Sue Jane left her at the tennis courts 
and went with the other running squad to jog 
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and spurt around the long drive that led to 
the greenhouses. 

Once, when she came back a little before 
time to go into the gymnasium for the cold 
shower and to dress, she found Ethel and 
Blanche in a swift game of tennis, and Sue 
Jane was surprised at Ethel's skill. The 
strong girl was at last thoroughly aroused, 
and was beginning to learn how to train her 
strength into skill. When she found Sue 
Jane looking and clapping her hands, she 
threw down her racket and caught her in her 
arms and deliberately walked half way to the 
gym with her, just as easily as if she had been 
an infant. 

"There, Babe 1'' she laughed as she set her 
down on the walk. "Now you see what I 
can do to you, if you don't mind me when I 
speak." 

And Sue Jane laughed happily as she 
snuggled her head under Ethel's neck, for 
it was glorious to have Ethel so happy and 
in such good spirits. Ethel, like all self-in- 
dulgent natures, was moody and sometimes 
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cross, but who can be cross when the blood 
is running through one's veins at a rapid 
rate and one's lungs are full to the brim of 
spring morning? 

Then the day for the field sports came 
around, and a bright, cool spring day it was ! 
All the school and the faculty and a few 
guests were seated on benches along the side 
of the athletic field. The girls had bright 
banners, with the names of the favorites 
sewed on them in large letters. Huge ban- 
ners marked the seats of the different sec- 
tions, and Chapel Hall was out in gala at- 
tire. For had they not two champions in 
the field — ^both sure to win? 

The basketball games came first, and Sue 
Jane played on the side of the blue and gold. 
The "A. W." had a very hazy impression of 
the points of the game, for it all seemed a 
question of the danger of some one of the 
players falling down or stepping on little 
Sue Jane. Ella spent the last few mo- 
ments with her eyes shut and her heart beat- 
ing fearfully. Only Ethel, as the other 
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"A. W.'* sportsman, cheered her on; but to 
defeat, for the blue and gold lost heavily. 

Then came tennis and hockey, and at last 
the pole tussle, which shared interest with 
the races. It was much more exciting to 
watch individual work, and the little audi- 
ence drew one breath as Helen and Ethel 
came forward on the field. 

They were both tall, strong, graceful girls, 
and looked radiant as they stood straight 
and alert in their white linen gjmtmasium 
suits. The director extended the long white 
pole, and in a flash they had both grasped 
it — and the tussle had begun. Up and 
down they raised it, and to this side and 
that they bent. There was a quick whirl to 
the left and then a strong, steady pull to the 
right. Helen was much more agile than 
Ethel, but Ethel's wrists were seemingly 
made of iron, and held on through any strain. 
However at last Ethel flushed and began 
to pant. Helen's long training when she 
was in bed asleep was beginning to tell, and 
she saw she could not hold out any longer. 
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But Sue Jane's bright face shone at ner 
from the bench and brought an inspiration! 
When she and Sue Jane had gay little 
tussles over things in the corridor, she would 
stand and hold the book or box of candy 
just out of reach. Quickly she began to 
raise the pole, and by putting all the 
strength in her broad shoulders she raised 
Helen to her tiptoes and then, with a steady 
twist, wrested the pole away. Helen 
dropped to the ground and held up her 
empty hands a moment, then clapped them 
as she looked up at Ethel. Following her 
generous lead all the school clapped and 
shouted itself hoarse. Ethel stood and 
looked at the pole in bewilderment as if she 
wondered where she had obtained it, and 
Helen had to lead her to a bench, where they 
sat down and huddled under the same 
blanket to watch the races. 

For the long-winded running race there 
were four entered; two tall, strong girls, 
who swung into position with long steps, a 
stout girl, with strength written all over her, 
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and little Sue Jane Sanders of Sanders 
Ridge. She looked so tiny, and slight, and 
sweet that a regular "Sue Jane shout" went 
up from the benches. She turned and 
smiled, then shot away with the rest of them 
down the long drive. 

For a few seconds they ran in a bunch, 
then Blanche Wills began to pull a little 
to the front, but Sue Jane kept almost up 
with her, while the two others fell to the 
rear a few feet. And so bunched they 
rounded the greenhouses and started back 
to the gymnasitmi. 

First Blanche was a foot ahead, then Sue 
Jane's little feet flew out a few inches in 
front. Her shoulders swung quite a yard in 
front of Blanche's as they passed the sum- 
merhouse, and they were almost to the line 
when Blanche stepped on a pebble and 
lurched toward Sue Jane. She was just 
falhng to her knees when Sue Jane swung 
around and caught her and pulled her to her 
feet. In that moment the stocky girl shot 
past them both and crossed the line. Sue 
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Jane looked after her with a surprised ex- 
pression. 

There they stood, the two swift runners, 
not a yard from the goal, and saw them- 
selves lose the race! In a moment they 
walked meekly in and subsided on the grass 
amid a tumultuous uproar from the audi- 
ence. To Sue Jane it had never occurred 
to win a race with Blanche sttmibling, but 
the stocky, strong girl had looked at it dif- 
ferently. 

"Sue Jane, bunch," said Ethel, as she 
walked away from the field with a strong 
arm around Sue Jane's neck, "you are a 
sprinter all right, and you didn't lose any 
race, either. Thank you for making me 
see what a lazy good-for-nothing I was, 
and I 'm a reformed character. In any up- 
and-doing lady race. Sue Jane, you will al- 
ways be a winner. Please make me follow 
you, will you?" 
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MARCH twenty-first dawned bright 
and dear over the mapletops and de- 
scended upon Woodlawn with a blustering 
little gale, scented with wood violets and 
jonquils, which beckoned and teased the 
girls to come out to play on the grass; but 
in vain! All Woodlawn sat in anxious 
and solemn council for the whole afternoon, 
over the election of the staff to get out the 
year book which had from the beginning 
of time been called "The Wood's Book" 
and which from its initial number had taken 
high rank among the annuals published by 
schools of Woodlawn's grade. It had al- 
ways been a voltmie of distinction and so it 
must always be! To make it so was the 
most important work of the spring term and 
its staff must be chosen with deliberation 
and care. Even the august faculty anx- 
iously awaited the results of the mass meet- 
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ing, for by its annual a school is largely 
judged by parents sending new pupils away 
from home to be finished educationally and 
otherwise — ^and the Wood's Book must be a 
finished product. 

So it happened that through the long, de- 
licious spring afternoon the balloting went 
on behind closed doors and it was just as 
the first dinner bell pealed that the results 
had been announced. And with proud 
hearts the "A. W." felt that in this most 
important contest they had won again, for 
Ella had been elected editor-in-chief and 
Ethel, business manager. The choice had 
been almost unanimous for both girls were 
the most eligible in the school for the two 
most responsible places. 

There had been some sore hearts at see- 
ing the "A. W.'* walk off with such impor- 
tant offices, but Library Hall had put in 
Helen Jackson as literary editor and the 
other offices had been distributed evenly 
among the other sections. The result of one 
balloting had brought a round of general 
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applause and laughter. Sue Jane Sanders 
had been unanimously elected page to the 
staff. Why? Because it was a hard posi- 
tion to fill and Sue Jane could be depended 
upon ; also it was the only ofiice on the staff 
open to a freshman and Sue Jane was fresh 
--of face and heart. 

"Now, Plunger, what did you let them 
elect you page for? Don't you know they 
will work you to death; and then there 
won't be a bit of credit in it?'' and Ethel 
looked positively cross as she took Sue Jane 
to task, while they were going down to din- 
ner together. 

"Well, but there was n't a single soul to 
be page, Ethel," answered Sue Jane meekly. 
Sue Jane always answered Ethel meekly, 
especially when Ethel was the least bit up- 
set. "And then they had elected Ella edi- 
tor-in-chief and you business manager — ^and 
— I thought I ought to take it to help out 
— and I want to be with you and Ella," Sue 
Jane finished with a shy smile. 

"Sue Jane, you are a bunch of honey, 
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and I 'm a crosspatch," said Ethel as she 
tucked the smaller girl under her arm and 
sauntered more slowly down the corridor, 
"It will be grand to have you in the meet- 
ings, and I will help you do the errands if 
they run you to death. Oh, I hope we are 
going to make the very best annual ever." 

"Why, of course you will, Ethel," an- 
swered Sue Jane enthusiastically. "All the 
pictures that have been taken are fine, and 
the art class have made some beautiful illus- 
trations. I am just happy at the idea of 
sitting in the room and hearing you editors 
talk about things, and running and taking 
notes and messages to people. I never was 
so glad as when Ella was elected the editor." 

"Yes, it is no small honor, I can tell you, 
to edit a school annual, especially one as 
beautiful and handsomely put up as the 
Wood's Book is," answered Ethel. 

"Well, she deserves to be the editor, and 
she is going to do it beautifully — and you 
are the best business manager in all the 
world, Ethel," said Sue Jane with a squeeze 
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of EtheFs arm as they entered the dining 
hall door. 

And for six weeks the erudite editors held 
meetings, and sat long hours over papers 
and poems and class lists and class stories, 
and deliberated and delved. Sue Jane sat 
by the door of the editorial room, ready to 
jimip and pick up a pencil or run with a 
note, but again and again the perturbed 
editors found themselves turning to the 
page for advice — or comfort. 

"Sue Jane, sweetie, please see what 's the 
matter with this class poem Mary Hilton has 
sent in for the junior page," said Helen 
Jackson, the literary editor. "It just hops 
at the most unexpected places." 

"I think I know," answered Sue Jane as 
she rapidly hummed the lines of the "hoppy" 
poem over to herself, with her correct little 
ear attune. "May I take it to her — and — 
and help her a little with it? She can fix 
it in no time." 

"Yes, dearie, please do — and stop and ask 
Miss Henderson about the photographs of 
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the gymnasium class and the Y. W. C. A., 
and—" 

"And tell Effie Donald to hustle that 
sophomore page up here. She is two days 
late now, and — " 

"Run. run, dearie, before they give you 
any more to do," said Ella as she lifted her 
head from some printed lists and smiled at 
Sue Jane lovingly. Ella had been so busy 
that she had hardly time to speak to her lit- 
tle room mate, but a smile and an occasional 
hug was all Sue Jane ever demanded. 

"Girls, was there ever such a dear?" 
asked Helen as they all began again on the 
various papers and lists. 

"Sue Jane is a peach," answered Ethel 
with a pen in her mouth. "But, girls, I 
don't know what we are going to do — ^the 
stuff in this year's Wood's Book is all just 
awful to my mind." 

"Why, Ethel, what makes you think so?" 
asked Helen in evident alarm. "We have 
ever so many poems and — " 

"Here 's the list for the sophomores," 
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said Sue Jane as she came in breathless. 
^'I met Effie at the steps coming up. I told 
her I would run up with if 

"Of course, you did. Plunger, just to save 
her the steps; you — ^^ 

"'But, Ethel, what makes you think the 
things for the Wood's Book are so bad?" 
Helen interrupted to ask. 

**Well, after I went over it all last night, 
as you asked me to, I just sat and thought 
— ^and it is none of it really good. The 
class poems are all so solenm and serious and 
Vordy.' They are good in a way — ^but 
dull. All the stuff is well enough written, 
but there is not one bit of snap in any of it. 
If we don't get some sparkle we had better 
give up, and say it is just an almanac — or 
any old thinff." 

W J. ED. thoughtfuUy. "I have 
felt that for a week. I have hoped for some 
sort of a bright contribution, but it hasn't 



come." 



a 



'And think of those witty class proph- 
ecies they had last year. They were simply 
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great — ^were copied in some of the other 
school papers in the fall." Ethel chewed 
the end of her pen thoughtfully. 

"Well, girls, what shall we do? Can't 
some of you write some sparkles?" asked 
Helen in desperation. "This is a serious 
matter." 

"It certainly is serious/' answered Ethel 
with a glance at a manuscript in her hand, 
"dead serious. But I am too tired to write, 
and never was funny at my best. Can't you 
shine and twinkle a little for the ladies, 
Ella?" 

"No," answered Ella, "I can't — especially 
after having read all the others have writ- 
ten. To tell you the truth, girls, I am 
downright scared — and have been for a 
week. I feel our responsibility in getting 
out a good year-book, and if it is stupid I 
simply could n't bear to look the girls in the 
face." The poor editor-in-chief was tired 
and greatly discouraged. The trouble with 
the book was a really serious thing, and she 
felt the coming mortification. 
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"Please don't mind, Ella," begged Sue 
Jane with her cheek against Ella's hair. 
**It'll come right — somebody just must 
write something you will like. Maybe, by 
the next meeting on Friday, you will have 
more little funny things than you can use." 

*'Well, you '11 have to write them. Sue 
Jane, child," said Ethel as she bestowed a 
gloomy pat of comfort on Ella's shoulder 
just as the dinner-bell rang. 

Ethel failed to see the ray of light that 
shot across Sue Jane's fine little face as she 
walked off down the corridor with Helen. 
Sue Jane lingered to straighten the room, 
and glanced over a manuscript or two that 
she was putting away. Then she followed 
the others. 

And for two days the editors went about 
with serious faces and held depressed little 
confabs whenever they met in the corridors. 
Ella grew pale and wan, and Helen almost 
refused to eat at all, while Ethel became pos- 
itively morose, and it took Sue Jane to 
soothe her into anything like amiable con- 
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duct. Poor Ella tossed and moaned in her 
sleep, and several times she found Sue Jane 
nestled down beside her stroking her head 
with her cool, comforting little hands. 

"Please go to sleep, Ella dear,*' she 
pleaded, "I know you are worried — ^but it 
will all come right — I hope — I hope it will. 
Somebody — ^must — be — funny — and — " and 
the tired voice trailed off into sleep. 

Then Friday came, the last day on which 
contributions could be received. Ethel and 
Helen arrived at the editorial room some 
minutes before the others. 

"Helen, have any more things been turned 
in — ^anything good?" demanded Ethel al- 
most feverishly. 

"Not a thing," answered Helen. "And 
Ethel, I have gone over it all again and 
again, and it just is not up to the mark. I 
tried and tried to write something myself, 
but I am too much worried. I don't know 
what we are going to do." 

"Have you seen Ella since morning — 

maybe she has had something sent in?" 
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"I saw her an hour ago and she had n't a 
thing. She has talked and talked to the 
girls, but they all seem dead, too." 

**Well, I feel like giving up the whole 
thing and going home with nervous pros- 
tration and — " 

"Girls, girls, g-i-r-l-sT' came all in one 
breath from Ella as she burst into the room 
and sank in a heap by her table. "Look, 
look at this manuscript! I found it on my 
table just a few minutes ago and I never 
read anything like it in my life. It is writ- 
ten in a funny back-hand I don't know. It 
is simply too dear for words — ^the Woodlawn 
year-book is made — made! Oh, I am so 
thankful." 

"Read it out loud, Helen," said Ethel as 
she sank into her chair. 

"But where is Sue Jane? She must hear 
it," said Helen as she looked at the vacant 
chair where the alert page generally sat. 

"She 's in our room — said she would have 
to study, and wanted to be excused, but I '11 
go get her and tell her the great news — ^she 
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can come long enough to hear it read," an- 
swered Ella as she hurried off to find Sue 
Jane. 

In a few minutes she returned with Sue 
Jane under her arm — a very shy and shame- 
faced Sue Jane at that. 

And it was with a trembling voice that 
Helen read from the bundle of little sheets 
in her hand. It was what Ella had called it 
— ^a "dear" little manuscript and as funny 
as could be. It purported to be the obser- 
vations of a little white bird, that flew 
around in the sky over Woodlawn and took 
note of the doings of the people in the school 
world. There were sage little notes and 
funny, though always kind, observations. 
Then would come a trilly morning song of 
verse sandwiched in between comical ac- 
counts of some misadventures of the girls. 
There were beautiful bits of description, and 
one little paragraph that called to memory 
the little white bed where Elizabeth Emerson 
had lain so long ill and from which she had 

finally been carried home to die. It 
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brought tears to the eyes of all of the girls. 

"Honey-bunch, you wrote every word of 
this," said Ethel as she wiped her eyes. 
^'Tou wrote it — I know you did, because it 
is you, your spirit — and you are just the 
precious white bird yourself.'* 

And as they all turned to her, the page 
ducked her head behind Ella's shoulder and 
wriggled with joy and embarrassment. 

"Why, Sue Jane, it sounds as if Shakes- 
peare or — or — ^Hawthome or — somebody — 
had written it," said Helen. 

"Look up, Plunger, and tell us how you 
ever did it in all the world," said Ethel, as 
she raised the blushing face by main force 
and took occasion to land a sounding kiss 
on the straight little nose. But Ella just 
held her tight and breathed fast and hard 
with emotion. The older girl well knew 
what the little "first effort" portended. 

"Why, I just had to help all of you out — 
I tried to tell the funny things as they really 
are — ^there were a lot of them when you 
thought them up. You called me the little 
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white bird on Founder's Day — and I 
thought about taking peeps at everybody 
and everything and writing about it — 
please don't let anybody know I did it." 

"Indeed, dearie, you must put your name 
to it — ^but people will know anyway," said 
Helen as she took Sue Jane's hand in hers. 

"Yes, Sue Jane, people will have to know. 
You did it just to help us out, I know — ^but 
the whole school has a right to youf* said 
Ella quietly but with bright eyes, 

"But I just wanted to make the book be 
like you wanted it — and it makes me tremble 
with fright to think people will know I wrote 
it — I 'm ashamed — " and again Sue Jane 
hid her face, this time on Ethel's arm, 

"Plunger," said Ethel solemnly, "you 
have got to get used to being a poet — ^and 
sailing around above people on wings — ^but 
light down often near me, won't you? I 
need you." 

"And think what it will mean to the gu-ls 
next year to have you for literary editor and 
then the next year editor-in-chief," ex- 
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claimed Helen with enthusiasm. ^'If this is 
your first attempt. Sue Jane, Honey-bunch 
— excuse me, Ethel, I won't call her that 
again ; don't shake me ! — what will your sec- 
ond and third and so forth be?" 

**But I can't be here, Helen, to be all 
those grand officers," answered Sue Jane 
quickly and as she spoke she nestled against 
Ethel's shoulder and turned her face away 
from the expression on the tall girl's face 
which was quickly pressed down on the prim 
little bow against her arm. 

"Don't talk about it!" said Ethel with a 
quiver as she looked from Ella to Sue Jane. 
"If I have to give them both up to be an 
orphan in Woodlawn for another year I 
don't want to think of or mention it." 

"Well, we belong to each other, no matter 
what happens," chirped the little white bird 
consolingly. 

"Wonder if Father Sanders wants to 
adopt another husky daughter," laughed 
Ethel, comforted by the nestling Sue Jane. 

Father Sanders, out on the Ridge, a let- 
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ter is coming to you from Doctor Brooke 
about your little white bird that will make 
you and Mother Sanders happy enough to 
sit up and talk and plan until the dominick 
rooster crows out beyond the barn. 
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CHAPTER XII 

'T TAVE you added up all the averages 
A X separately, and divided them, and 
then done it all together, Ethel ?'* asked 
Sadie anxiously. 

"Yes, I have done it three times both 
ways, and then Sue Jane has gone over it 
with me. I think it must be right — ^but 
Miss Ellery will go over it again before the 
award is made. My, but ninety-six and 
seven-tenths is a high yearly average for a 
whole section to make! We certainly have 
worked hard. Hurrah for the 'A. W.' I" 

"And one of those three marks was for 
that time I was so bad about staying after 
the light-bell to look at the blue kimono," 
said Sue Jane in a crestfallen tone. 

"Yes, Plunger, it is — for that and your 
plimge — ^but, child, where you brought the 
*A. W.' one mark you have saved us fifty. 
I should like to know who has looked after 
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the whole lot of us all winter long and kept 
us up to the mark, if it is n't Sue Jane Sand- 
ers, of Sanders Ridge." 

**We all know that so well that there is 
no use in even saying it," said Ella, as she 
drew Sue Jane down on a comer of her 
chair. "What I am going to do without 
you all summer, I don't know." 

The girls looked at one another miserably. 

**I asked you not to talk about it, Ella," 
said Ethel, with a catch in her voice. "I 
don't know how I am going to get along 
without every one of you — -but I have 
always intended to pack Plimger in my 
trunk." 

"I 'm going to come in often with father 
to see you next year," said Sue Jane, as she 
stroked EUa's hand. "But I know I shall 
miss you all the time I have. I shall be 
busy, and that will keep me from grieving 



some." 



"Oh, Honey-bunch, I am just praying in 
my heart for you to come back. Some way 
will come, I know. Don't you think so?" 
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And Ethel looked positively white with anx- 
iety. 

"No, Ethel, dear," said Sue Jane quietly, 
**I know I can't come. Why, there are six 
of the boys, and they all have to go to school. 
I am so glad I could come this year and be 
so happy with you. I am coming in every 
week or two, when father has to come into 
town, and I 'm going to bring you — *' 

"That won't be the same as having you 
all the time, Plunger,'' and Ethel began to 
wink the tears back from her lashes. 

"But, Ethel, remember you will see her 
and the others often, while I won't be here 
ever to see any of you," said EUa, as she 
drew Sue Jane closer. Ella was to take a 
diploma at conmiencement, and the girls all 
knew that they would have to give her up, 
too. 

"That 's part of what I 'm crying about," 
sniffed Ethel. "I wish we did n't any of us 
have any families and could just live here 
together forever." 

"I thought when I came that I never 
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would be happy again until I started home," 
said Sadie sadly. ''And now I don't see 
how I am going to live through the summer 
until I see you again in the fall. Ella, you 
know you have promised to come back and 
visit twice in the year/' 

"Yes/' answered Ella, "and I 'm going 
out to stay a long time with Sue Jane, and 
then Sue Jane is going home with me to 
spend most of the winter — " 

"Don't talk any more, please don't," 
wailed Ethel. "My nose is red, and I have 
to go to the called meeting in the chapel. 
What do you suppose they want? Maybe 
they are going to read the averages." 

"I hope so, for I can't wait much longer 
to know which section got the banner," said 
Sadie, as they all went to their rooms to get 
ready for chapel. 

"Sue Jane," said Ella, as they stood be- 
fore the mirror together, "do you realize how 
much you have done for Ethel? She is an- 
other girl since you have looked after her so, 
you little mother-thing, you." 
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"Oh, I think Ethel is just fine, dearie, 
and I love her almost as much as I do 
mother, and the boys, and father, and, and 
— you." Sue Jane hid her face behind her 
little mirror, for expressions of affection al- 
ways embarrassed her. 

When they all arrived at the chapel an 
hour later they found that, as they had sus- 
pected, the year's averages for the different 
sections were to be read. 

Doctor Brooke rose with solemnity and, 
after shuffling some slips of paper that he 
held in his hand for what seemed ages of 
time to the impatient girls, he announced 
deliberately that the Woodlawn banner for 
high standing in classroom, prompt and reg- 
ular attendance at all duties, and neatness 
and order on the hall, had been awarded 
Chapel Hall, the home of the "A. W/' cir- 
cle. He congratulated the young ladies 
on having the highest sectional average ever 
attained in Woodlawn. He added that 
Library Hall had fallen behind Chapel 
Hall only one and one-tenth, which made 
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them also subjects for congratulation. 

And how the girls all did clap and clap, 
no matter if some of them were bitterly dis- 
appointed! The "A. W." had been looked 
up to all year, and their spirit of exclusive- 
ness had changed so since Christmas that 
they were all devoted friends to the members 
of other circles. They did not suspect, but 
Ella and Ethel knew, that the change in the 
**A. W." dated from the night they had 
fastened the pin on the little nightie of Sue 
Jane Sanders of Sanders Ridge. The 
fragrance of Sue Jane's rose-heart had 
spread in an ever-widening circle and drawn 
friends to them all. 

Helen Jackson was just leaning over to 
say something to Ella and Sue Jane in the 
way of congratulation, when Doctor Brooke 
again rose and held up his hand for silence. 

He held in his hand, he said, a letter from 

the father of one of their companions whom 

they had lost during the year, Elizabeth 

^ Emerson. And as he spoke his voice 

* faltered and tears came into the eyes of al- 
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most every girl. The father had written to 
say that he wanted to found a scholarship 
in memory of his dead daughter, so that her 
place in Woodlawn could always be kept 
filled, and he wanted to leave the choice of 
the girl to fill the vacant place to a vote of 
her companions each year. They were to 
vote for the girl who most nearly fulfilled 
their and Woodlawn's ideal of what a lady 
and a scholar and a friend should be. He 
charged them that the responsibility of the 
choice should be held sacred by them, and 
that they were to vote without personal 
prejudice. 

For a few minutes there was an absolute 
silence in the room, and then a rustle as 
paper slips were passed around. For a long 
time some of the girls sat and thought, then 
slowly wrote a chosen name on the slip of 
paper. 

The slips were collected, and two of the 
faculty began to count them. The signal 
for freedom from silence was given, and 
gradually there rose a hum and buzz of ex- 
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citement. In an undercurrent one name 
was repeated over and over as girl after girl 
stole a glance at one unconscious little face, 
which was stm white and teary from 
thoughts of the dead friend. 

Then, after what seemed an mterminable 
length of time, again Doctor Brooke arose 
and this time his face was overspread by a 
broad smile. He announced that they 
would not be surprised to hear that one 
young lady had received a vote of over four- 
fifths of the school, which amoimted almost 
to an unanimous choice of her mates for the 
honor — and further that they would not be 
surprised to learn the name of the young 
lady to be Miss Sue Jane Sanders, a deci- 
sion of which he most heartily approved. 

For another moment the girls were silent, 
then there was a perfect storm of applause, 
which lasted until the bell of dismissal 
tapped. 

And how the girls did buzz and laugh 
around poor, bewildered, little Sue Jane, as 
they all congratulated her and rejoiced over 
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her being able to come back in the fall. 
There had been grief in a number of hearts 
at the thought of losing Sue Jane, and the 
rejoicing was generous and lengthy. 

But at last, after the room bell, the **A. 
W/' had Sue Jane to itself, and they were 
able to talk it all over. 

"Plunger," said Ethel, as she encircled 
Sue Jane with her strong arms, *'I knew you 
myself, and so did the other *A. W.'s,' but 
the whole school has discovered you, it 
seems. Sue Jane Sanders, you are a per- 
fect jewel, and you fulfil any old ideal any- 
body can think up." 

"Oh, girls," said Sue Jane, "I don't think 
I ought to take it; I can't be good enough 
to represent her — ^and — " Sue Jane paused, 
unable to say any more for the sob in her 



voice. 



Sue Jane, dear," said Ella, and they all 
paused to listen, as they always did when 
Ella spoke in that tone of voice, "you are 
first a friend, always a lady, and you are 
as near a scholar as one little girl can be. I 
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know you are going to feel the responsibility 
of being what she and the rest of us have 
felt to be the Woodlawn ideal — ^but vou 
were it when you came — and you Ve made 
some of us try to live up to it." 

*'Sue Jane," said Sadie slowly, "if you 
come back and help me as much as you have 
done this year, I may take a little bit of 
some kind of a scholarship myself. I feel 
that all of us ought to try to live up to Sue 
Jane's scholarship — and I 'm going to." 

'*I am so glad I can come back, and I 
want to be what you girls think I can," said 
Sue Jane. Then she added thoughtfully, 
"But I may not be able to leave home, 
mother needs — " 

"Don't say anything like that. Plunger," 
said Ethel. "I can't stand it. Your 
mother is already raised, and I need you to 
work on me. I can't do without you, and 
she has a whole houseful of awful boys, so 
of course she will want us to have you." 

"Oh, I know they will be glad and want 
me to come, and I want to, if you will do as 
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Sadie says, and all help me to be worthy .'* 

Just then the light-bell rang and found 
them all dressed and not at all ready for bed. 
There was a general scrambling and unbut- 
toning and in an incredibly short time the 
lights were out and they were safe between 
the sheets. In less time than it takes to tell 
it, the *'A. W." was wrapped in slumber 
and silence reigned on Chapel Hall. 

And little Sue Jane Sanders lay in her 
bed and thought about the first night she had 
spent in Woodlawn, when all the world 
seemed unfriendly and she had made up her 
mind to the fact that nobody was going to 
love her and that she could never belong to 
the world of lovely girls. 

"Oh,'' she whispered to herself, "they 
have been so good to me. I love them all so 
much and I am so glad they love me. I 
loved Elizabeth, and — " but the sobs would 
come, and Sue Jane couldn't keep them 
back. 

But in a moment she felt soft, warm arms 
creep aroimd her, and Ella laid her cheek 
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against the wet one and kissed away the 
salt tears. 

"Go to sleep, bird-girl," she said, "you are 
just my ideal baby, and if you don't hush I 
will have to take you up and rock you/' 
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CHAPTER XIII 

"XTOW, that 's one of the grand things 
-L^ about being on the 'Woods Book' 
staff, Plunger," said Ethel, as they walked 
up the front lawn from the green house; 
"yo" g^t deserved attentions, like being 
asked to the Junior Prom. Won't we have 
one grand time?'' 

"I — I don't believe I 'm going to like it, 
Ethel," confided Sue Jane bashfully. ''All 
the girls will be older than I am and I don't 
exactly seem to belong to them and all the 
nice men who are going to come and bring 
them flowers and talk to them and things 
like that. I 'm only a little girl." 

"Well, you are a mighty nice little girl — 
if little," teased Ethel. "And you will 
like it after you get there. Ella's brother 
is coming, and you know Jimmy through 
sad experience. Blanche was so pleased 
when Dr. Brooke invited him that she has n't 
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been late a single time this week and sings 
the hymns with such vigor that it sounds 
like an extra dozen girls." 

"Oh, I am so glad he did invite Jimmy," 
said Sue Jane, beaming. "If he had to stay 
at home and not marry and work at college, 
he ought to have some nice things like 
Junior Prom and Blanche*s blue silk muslin 
happen to him. I am so glad I will see 
him." And Sue Jane's face fairly beamed 
at the thought of once again seeing the for- 
lorn lover, whose affairs of the heart she had 
so lately taken upon her shoulders, for she 
had, since the episode of the "lion's mouth," 
been Blanche's chief confidante and con- 
soler. 

Just here Sue Jane decided that she must 
go to the library a moment, and Ethel parted 
from her at the door and climbed the steps 
up to her room slowly and thoughtfully. 
In her room she foimd a rainbow of con- 
fusion — silk mull, muslin, lace, embroidery 
and ribbons, and seated in the clouds were 
Sadie and Ella and the tower ladies. Com- 
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mencement had come down upon Woodlawn 
Seminary with its gaieties and excitements 
and the rainbow confusion on Chapel Hall 
was indicative of what reigned all over the 
seminary. 

The Baccalaureate sermon had been de- 
livered on Sunday to a chapel full of fluffy 
girls who turned up flower faces to the 
noted man, who had come from the East to 
preach it, in a way that had gone so to his 
heart that he had preached one of the great- 
est sermons of his life and knerx) it. How 
could he gauge how much wisdom a girl 
with a great white bow on her head and a 
satin sash and ^diite slippers would absorb? 
He gave all he had 1 

Class Day had come on Monday and 
Woodlawn had been a dream of loveliness. 
The old maples had been in a gala attire of 
shimmering young green and had sifted 
down maple buds on the girls' heads, as they 
hurried about under their branches, with the 
same impartiality they had cast down the 
autumn leaves months before. The class 
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tree had Keen planted, with Ella holding the 
spade, and even now was beginning to lift 
up its pink buds and take root bravely. 

But sermon and class day and concert and 
luncheon all paled before the excitement of 
getting ready for the Junior Prom. All 
day men had been working out on the lawn 
putting up strings of ekctric lights in flower 
shades that made the whole campus seem a 
scene from fairy land, and the hours until 
evening fairly sped. 

And if the Woodlawn girls were in wild 
excitement the atmosphere over at Camden 
was still wilder as the time grew near for the 
testing of collar buttons and gloves. Dr. 
Brooke always made it a custom to allow the 
Juniors to invite all their young college men 
friends and the boys kept up an attitude of 
good behavior during the entire college year 
so as not to be "left off* the Woodlawn list." 
The eff'ort was great and they deserved the 
reward which was preparing for them in 
front of various mirrors before the sim had 
fairly yielded the day to old lady Moon, 
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who is supposed to be a more acceptable 
chaperone for a garden party. She came up 
on time and was ably assisted by the entire 
Woodlawn faculty. 

Hence the cloud of chiffons that was 
a-float in Ethel's room, when she entered. 

**Why, where have you been, Ethel?" de- 
manded Sadie, pausing with her brush sus- 
pended over a burnished swirl on the left 
side of the part in the middle of her head. 
"Ella's dress is a dream, and I have been 
helping to get her into it. Are n't you glad 
we are all Juniors? The tower ladies have 
just gone, and you could eat their heads 
right off, they looked so lovely after I had 
fixed them. And where is Sue Jane?" 

"Stopped in the library for a minute," 
answered Ethel as she began to unmake her 
present toilet with the greatest speed in 
order to make a much grander one. "Sue 
Jane does n't seem to care about the Prom 
one bit and I wonder if she will have a good 
time. I don't want Sue Jane, Plunger, not 
to have a good time — or — or be a wall 
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flower — but do you know we have as usual 
forgotten to invite a single soul just for Sue 
Jane? I might have had my brother come 
on especially to be nice to her, if I had 
thought. I did n't 1 I had hoped that we 
had got over that habit of not thinking 
about things for Sue Jane — ^but I am dis- 
gusted with myself/' 

**Yes, we ought to have thought — and Sue 
Jane does n't know a single boy that is com- 
ing — ^but Jimmy Murry — and of course 
he 's Blanche's," answered Sadie with a 
worried look coming into her eyes. 

"Well, Junior Prom nor Wilson Law- 
rence nor anything else is going to separate 
me from Plunger this evening," said Ethel, 
with determination, as she began with her 
brush before her own mirror. "Sue Jane is 
such a baby with her little white dress that 
would suit a two-year old that she won't 
notice that none of the boys are looking out 
for her especially if we all keep her with us. 
I '11 tell the others and if anything looks like 
a wall flower it will be the whole 'A. W.' " 
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That 's what we '11 do," assented Sadie, 
and she '11 be just as happy as she always 
is. Sue Jane is so unconscious of herself 
that it is a wonder that she does n't forget 
to eat and dress and sleep. Why, just 
yesterday— Oh, Sue Jane, I am so glad you 
have come to help me get into my dress." 
And as she spoke Sue Jane stood in the 
door with a huge book under her arm. 

"I '11 come right in, in a minute, Sadie, 
just as soon as I put down this book that I 
found with all about trees and the things 
that eat them in it. You don't know how 
wonderful it is. Why, if you watch an 
oak—" 

"Oh, Plimger, Plunger, to think of talk- 
ing about tree bugs on Prom night 1 Run, 
child, run and begin to dress. I wiU fasten 
Sadie, and you have to tub off your muUy- 
grubbing," commanded Ethel with a laugh, 
as she hooked her room-mate's gown. 

''Now, don't you see, Sadie, Sue Jane will 
never notice on earth if she just has to tag 
one of us, and I dare any boy on that lawn 
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to look, just look once like he does n't want 
Plunger along," said Ethel, as she he- 
gan to wind herself into one of the rainbows 
on the bed. 

Just here there was a knock at the door 
and the maid appeared with a broad smile 
on her face and two huge boxes in her arms, 
from which protruded a half yard of stiff 
sticky stems that declared themselves as be- 
longing to the great American Beauty fam- 
ily, which has for generations devoted itself 
to the girl cause. Both Ethel and Sadie 
squealed and dived for their cards and en- 
joyed it all to the utmost. 

"Let 's take some of yours and some of 
mine to make a bunch for Sue Jane," said 
Sadie, thoughtfully, though regretfully as 
she looked at her carefully wired bouquet 
and knew she could never get them together 
like that again. 

"I don't seem to see Plunger with Ameri- 
can beauties," said Ethel with a pucker in 
her brow as Sadie fastened the last loose end 
of her lovely dress. *'Oh, if I had just or- 
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dered some flowers for her, a kind to suit 
her!" 

"There are n't any flowers lovely enough 
to suit Sue Jane," said Sadie softly, and 
both girls looked at each other with a little 
mist in their eyes. 

"Girls, girls, will you please come and see 
what Sue Jane has gotl" came in a tone of 
perfect jubilation from the august Senior 
roommate of the small prospective wall 
flower, who was to have a bouquet m^tde 
up of contributions from her friends. 

And there stood Sue Jane in the middle 
of her room with the most wonderful bou- 
quet ever made in a florist shop in her arms 
and her night-sky eyes shining like live coals 
with delight. It was made of tiny white 
lilies of the valley and star jasmine with 
maiden-hair fern wound in and around and 
about the fragrant stars and bells while a 
lovely pink bud nestled at one side and 
caught up the long white gauze ribbons. 

"Oh, is n't it lovely?" exclaimed Sue Jane, 
breathlessly. "And I am so glad that nice 
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Mr. Murry sent it and is down stairs to see 
me. Now I can tell him how Blanche 
has n't been late a single time and sings the 
hymns and got ninety-eight in rhetoric. 
He will be so glad and maybe he will let 
Jimmy come to see her this smnmer, because 
they have both been so good.'* 

"Oh, Plunger, Plunger, you are one huge 
joke," laughed Ethel as she hugged up the 
grand bouquet with a fervor that Sadie said 
was dangerous. "You are going to be the 
belle of this ball and I 'm glad I 'm going 
to be there to see it." 

And Sue Jane was! The boys and girls 
just swarmed aroimd her and Mr. Murry, 
for was n't Horace Murry a post graduate 
of Camden and a distinguished and popular 
one at that! and was n't it fun to hear him 
and Sue Jane laugh and talk and enjoy 
themselves as nobody else, seemed able to do? 
Even Blanche and Jimmy forgot to go off 
and sit alone on a bench under a blooming 
pear tree, well lighted with a Japanese lan- 
tern, and stayed with the rest of them, having 
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just as good a time as if they were not in love 
with each other. 

Father and Mother Sanders, out on San- 
ders Ridge, I wish you could have seen Sue 
Jane, with all those nice boys swarming 
around her and not a single girl jealous or 
hateful, just paying her as much attention 
as the boys did themselves, with Mr. Murry 
and Dr. Brooke and Miss Burge looking on 
and laughing and joking. It was just Sue 
Jane being Sue Jane! 

"Honey-bunch," laughed Ethel, as all of 
them stood in the hall after it was all over, 
"this has been the very funniest Junior 
Prom that ever happened in Woodlawn in 
all the three years I have been here. It has 
been just about your age and everybody 
having a good time at the years of six-go- 
ing-on-seven. Dr. Brooke looked like he 
might get back into short trousers and Miss 
Burge might be in the Junior Class. Not 
a single bit of twosing, so Miss Burge would 
have to call the twosers in from the moon- 
light, and I never saw so much general fun. 
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You are one witch. Sue Jane Sanders of 
Sanders Ridge, and this party was most em- 
phatically 'pleased to make your acquaint- 
ance/ '' 

"Oh," exclaimed Sue Jane in dismay, "I 
meant to say '1 am glad to meet you,' when 
they introduced folks to me but I forgot 
and said — ^and said — " 

"And said what the nicest mother in the 
world taught a nice little girl to say, who to- 
night has taught a whole Junior Prom to be 
glad to make each other's acquaintance," 
said Ethel, with Sue Jane's curl between her 
fingers. "Go to bed. Plunger, for to-mor- 
row nobody knows what will happen to you. 
Miss Witch 1" 
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CHAPTER XIV 

*/^^H, dear me/' groaned Ethel, as she 
V^ stood over a big trunk and looked help- 
lessly at a pile of clothes on the bed and 
chairs and floor. "What am I to do? All 
those things never will go in this trunk in 
the world. Why, it 's almost full now." 

'*And look at my steamer trunk! It's 
just bursting, and I have all my shoes and 
shirtwaists and books and things to go in 
yet," and Sadie sat down on the end of the 
bed and began to look desperate. 

"Where on earth is Plunger? She must 
know I 'm in trouble," demanded Ethel dis- 
consolately. 

"You might just as well begin to learn 
to get along without Sue Jane now as 
twenty-four hours later," snapped Sadie. 
"I think she has gone downtown with Miss 
Burge. She packed this afternoon, and 
has helped Ella and Kate and Belle. She 
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is all ready to go in the morning when her 
father comes for her." 

"Well, I know one thing; I wish Sue 
Jane was my own childl," said Ethel droop- 
ingly. "I would see to it that she never 
left me for one minute." 

*'What do you suppose Sue Jane's mother 
is like?" asked Sadie as she stuck two odd 
shoes right down on top of her hest hat. 

"Her mother is just an angel, like Sue 
Jane, I am sure. I wish I could see her!" 
answered Ethel, as she stuff ed a silk waist 
in one corner of her trunk, and wedged a 
book down in another. 

"Ethel," said Sadie seriously, "wouldn't 
you hate to have your mother judged by the 
way we treated Sue Jane that first month 
she was here — ^before the smallpox?" 

"Don't talk about that," answered Ethel 
with a pained expression on her tired face. 
"I feel as if I never had been anything but 
a pig or a dog until I knew Honey-bunch. 
I am going to show my mother what a 
daughter can be, when I get home.^' 
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"And how Sue Jane loves her brothers! 
I 'm going to try and take some interest in 
Fred and show him — •" 

"Girls, why didn't you wait until I 
came?" demanded Sue Jane from the door. 
She was smiling and her eyes were very 
bright. "Now, Ethel, . let me help you. 
You will have to fold things tighter than 
that, if you want to get them all in. Sadie, 
let me pack the hats." 

And as she talked. Sue Jane quickly 
helped them to get things in order. They 
worked away imder her generalship, and by 
the time to dress for the concert they were 
all ready to close the trunks, after they had 
laid away their concert dresses. 

The presentation of diplomas, after the 
concert, was made with great impressive- 
ness, and the gu-ls never forgot the kind 
words and straight, confident looks with 
which Doctor Brooke handed the seniors the 
precious rolls. Ella looked like a beautiful 
fluffy dream, and the whole *A. W.' fairly 
swelled with pride over her. She smiled at 
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them over the large bouquet they had sent 
her, and Sue Jane's eyes grew dim with 
tears as she watched her. 

Then, after it was all over, came an hour 
of good-byes in the front hall and parlors. 
A great many of the girls left by the mid- 
night or very early morning trains, and the 
farewells had to be said then or never. 

Helen Jackson stood over in one comer, 
with her arm aroimd Sue Jane's neck, and 
she was laughing and crying at the same 
time. 

"(Jood-by, little white bird," she said, 
"and when I come back I want to see you 
the very first one. Please come in the day 
before and meet me at the train.'* 

"Oh, I will, Helen, I will be sure to — 
and write to me often, and let 's think about 
each other every time we can," answered Sue 
Jane in a jumble. 

"Gk)od-by, Sue Jane," whispered Blanche, 
as she enveloped her in a long fold of her 
brown veil, "don't forget to write. 
Where 's Ethel? Oh, good-by, Ethel." 
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And so, with many clinging embraces and 
long looks, the girls tore themselves away 
from one another. There would come in the 
lives of most of them deeper and graver af- 
fections, but there is an ache in the heart of 
a girl for the girl whom she has loved 
through a whole year of school life, which 
nothing in all her life can cure. And who 
shall say, in the busy years to come, how 
often her heart turns back to the tender 
friendships she has known, and draws both 
pain and refreshment from the memory? 

At last the girls had all assembled in 
Ella's and Sue Jane's room for a last chat 
before the early morning parting. They 
sat all huddled in a bunch on the floor, and 
a broad ray of moonlight swept across them. 

"Girls," said Ethel, "I am just squinting 
my eyes and looking and looking at you, for 
I shall have the picture of you just so in my 
mind all summer to keep me happy. Sue 
Jane, turn your face this way. I don't 
want to remember just your back hair," and 
Ethel took a last long pull at the curly braid. 
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"Sue Jane, what does make your eyes 
shine so?" asked Sadie, but Sue Jane just 
shook her head and dived into Ella's rufiBed 
kimono sleeve. 

"I '11 tell you what I was thinking," said 
Ella in her sweetest voice. "I was thinking 
how, when we are old ladies, we can look 
back on this year and be glad we were to- 
gether. We haven't fussed once, and we 
haven't hurt each other's feelings or been 
mean a single time since — since you know 
when," and Ella drew Sue Jane close to her 
side. 

"Since we have all belonged to Plunger 
you mean, Ella," said Ethel shakily. 

"I don't want to go home," wailed Ger- 
trude suddenly. "I want to have some 
more good times with all of you, and I just 
can't do without you all summer!" 

"And I don't want to go either," echoed 
Sadie as she mingled her wails with Gertie's. 

And just as the situation was becoming 
serious, and there were tears in a number of 
eyes, and handkerchiefs had stolen into 
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sight. Miss Burge knocked at the door and 
called Sue Jane. 

"Now what do you suppose she wanted 
with Plunger?" asked Ethel jealously. "I 
don't want to lend her to anybody for one 
single minute." 

"Oh," said Ella suddenly, in a passionate 
voice the girls had never heard her use be- 
fore, "I am not ready to give her up yet — 
you girls don't know I She has been the 
very heart of me. I want her just a little 
bit longer. I have been so busy that I could 
hardly notice her. I want her. I want — ^" 

The door biu'st open and a voice cried: 

"Girls, oh, girls, g-i-r-l-s! I can't tell 
you — 'I^m so happy I Hold me tight, 
Ethel I You are all going home with me in 
the morning. Miss Burge — and father — ^and 
yoiu* mothers and fathers consented — and 
my mother — and he's coming for us in a 
great big wagon, and Miss Burge is going 
to stay two weeks with us too and — ■" but 
Sue Jane could get no further but collapsed 
on Ella's and Ethel's shoulders. 
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"Brace up, Honey-bunch. Are you 
wild?" demanded Ethel. 

"Tell us what you mean, girlie-bird," im- 
plored Ella. 

"Everybody come close, so I can hold all 
your hands,'' said Sue Jane with a gurgly 
laugh. "It 's true I Father came in to see 
Miss Burge two weeks ago, and asked her 
to come and bring all of you; and she and 
mother wrote to every single mother and 
they all said you might go. Father wanted 
it for a surprise and made her wait until 
to-night to tell us about it. I don't believe 
I can stand to be so happy." And Sue 
Jane began to laugh and cry at the same 
time. 

"Oh, and to think of us all seeing 
Plunger's mother, and the boys, and the 
calves, and — ^" and Ethel paused for breath. 

"And^^Sue Jane, I for one say three 
cheers for your father I I am going to hug 
him right around the neck when I see him," 
said Sadie. 

"And father has always known Mr. Murry 
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and he is to bring Jimmy and some of the 
boys to spend the day Sunday — Blanche 
and Helen too/' continued Sue Jane in a 
breathless jumble. 

"And, girls, the June apples are almost 
ripe, and the strawberries and cream, and 
mother will let us bake cakes, and we can 
all wade in the creek, and, girls, we will all 
— sleep — ^in — one — ^room." Sue Jane's eyes 
fairly danced with excitement as she added 
this last joy. 

"No, Plunger! Can we really?' de- 
manded Ethel with delight. 

"Yes, my room is as big as the chapel, al- 
most, and we can put up beds. Oh girls, 
what a good time it will be to have you I" 

"Sue Jane," said Ella, "doesn't it seem 
like a lot of people for your mother? I 
don't see how she can have so many." 

"Girls," said Sue Jane, with a little catch 
in her breath and a sKght uncertainty in her 
words, "it wiU be juS plain coon^. and 
there won't be things like we have here, and 
not like all of you have at home, but we will 
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be glad to have you and — ^and — " Sue 
Jane's little head went up in the air. "We 
live in a house that is, part of it, the log 
cabin my great-grandfather built when he 
settled in this country and fought the 
Indians." 

"And it was that very grandfather in 
you, Plunger, that made you able to come 
down here into Woodlawn and take captive 
the worst nest of wild Indians that ever 
lived. 'I 'm happy to make yom* acquaint- 
ane'," said Ethel, with a little bow so like 
the one with which Sue Jane had greeted 
them on her first introduction that they all 
laughed. 

"And Miss Burge said to tell all of you to 
pack up suitcases with plain clothes and lock 
your trunks, for they can stay here until 
you come down from the Ridge to go home, 
which won't be for a long time, I can tell 
you," said Sue Jane. "Let 's hurry, for it 
is two o'clock now, and father is coming for 
us at half -past six, so we can get home to 
dinner." And Sue Jane began a capable 
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stirring around of everything in general. 

And it was with suppressed giggles and 
laughter that things were extricated from 
the crowded trunks and packed into the open 
suitcases. 

Sue Jane rememhered where everyhody 
had put everjrthing, and she flew; from trunk 
to trunk with a light of perfect joy on her 
face. 

"Sue Jane," said Ethel, as she stood with 
her hat on while the early morning sun shone 
through the window, "the first thing I am 
going to do is to give your mother one good 
hug, eat a whole lot of dinner, and then go 
to sleep for a whole day. Do you realize 
that we have n't been to bed to-night?" 
I don't care if we have n't," said Sadie. 
I think it is nice to stay up all night, if you 
need the time to be happy in. I 'm going 
to get a mother-hug too ; then I 'm going 
to take the littlest freckly boy — ^what 's his 
name. Sue Jane? — and go out to feed Ithe 
calves." 

"That 's Bobbie," answered Sue Jane, 
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with delight in her eyes. "And the next 
one is Ed—" 

"I speak for Ed to show me the way to 
the strawberry-and-cream bed, and I am go- 
ing to take my seat right in the middle of 
it, and I shall probably sit there and eat all 
night," said Gertrude, as she tied on her 
veil. 

"Well, I want to stay right in the house 
and talk to Sue Jane's mother, and tag her. 
I am mother hungry, for I never had one, 
and I feel as if I was going to belong some 
tp Sue Jane's," said Ella, with a soft light 
on her face. 

"I give you a piece of her right now," 
said Sue Jane, with a quick hug. "Let 's 
all go down to the gate and wait for father. 
He may be here now any minute." 

And from early dawn Father Sanders 
had been driving down the Ridge in his big 
farm wagon with Sami, the eldest boy, care- 
fully driving the surrey behind him. Sam 
was only a year younger than Sue Jane, 
and looked like her twin. Was Father 
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Sanders thinking about that fall day, a few 
months ago, when he had driven Sue Jane 
down the Bidge and left her in the strange 
world to fend for herself? He did not 
know, he could not have known, how her 
heart sank as she watched him drive away, 
but he knew how long the drive home had 
been to him. And because Sue Jane was 
just what she was, she was coming back to 
him with a scholarship given her by that 
strange world for being a "friend, and a 
lady, and a scholar," in her pocket, and the 
hearts of all that same strange world in the 
hollow of her thin little hand. And now he 
was coming to bring her home to her mother 
with as many of her world as he could gather 
up. 

Away down the street he tpied the group 
gathered at the gate of Woodlawn, and 
Doctor Brooke and Miss Burge smiling in 
the background. Sam rose to his feet and 
took one long look, then sank back on the 
seat in a terror of timidity which only sub- 
sided when Ella insisted on sitting by him 
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for the drive, and prevented Ethel from 
kissing him in way of greeting. 

When they were all seated, and Miss 
Burge had made them count the suitcases 
and tuck in stray ends for the long drive, 
Ethel rose in her seat in the big wagon and 
called to Sue Jane, who sat between Sam 
and Ella, in the surrey: 

*'Good-by, Miss Honey-bunch. We will 
see you later, but don't try to keep up with 
the lightning express for Sanders Ridge. 
Good-by, Plunger, good-by." 

And Sadie and the rest of the girls in the 
wagon waved their hands and called, as they 
swung away with the two horses in a fast 
trot : 

"Good-by, Sue Jane, good-by!" 



THE END 
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